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The Historical Method 


in Biblical Interpretation 


By RAYMOND F. SURBURG 


HE failure of exegetes to agree on hermeneutical principles is 

said to be one of the major causes for the divisions in Chris- 

tendom, and, as Avey pointed out more than 25 years ago, 
American denominationalism will not disappear unless all bodies 
agree on basic principles of Biblical interpretation.’ Biblical scholars 
of the liberal tradition claim that the greatest obstacle to any agree- 
ment among exegetes lies in the continued use of the so-called dog- 
matic method inherited from the Reformers. Its advocates are 
charged that on the assumption that the Bible is divinely inspired 
and inerrant they employ the prooftext method in an arbitrary 
fashion. The net result is said to be that these exegetes view the 
Bible as a static and fixed body of religious and ethical truths. 
Modern Biblical scholarship prides itself on using the historical 
method, also known as the scientific or critical method. Its ad- 
herents seek to trace the origin, the growth, and the interrelation 
of the manifold and various religious ideas and to establish the 
religious significance of these historical phenomena. Biblical in- 
terpretation is therefore according to Moehlmann primarily the 
task of the historian.? Only the historical scholar dare be entrusted 
with the task of discerning the underlying historical processes of 
Biblical literature.* By 1925 the historical method was adopted by 
most of the influential theological schools and by many denom- 
inational boards with the result that such important work as editing 
the religious literature and commissioning foreign missionaries was 
in the hands of the advocates of the historical method.* Ernst Scott 
asserted concerning the use of the historical method: “The right 
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of the historical method is now firmly established and needs no 
defense.” ° Again he declared: “The outstanding fact in the modern 
investigation of the New Testament is the dominance of the his- 
torical method.” * Benjamin Bacon claimed that it was the duty of 
the theological seminary to supply the future pastors with the tech- 
niques of the modern historian so that they would be in a posi- 
tion to appreciate and interpret the historic faith of the Christian 
Church.’ McCown accused the majority of writers dealing with 
the practical problems of civilization and the Church of writing in 
complete ignorance of the principles of Biblical criticism and his- 
torical interpretation.® 

The historical method has exerted —and still exerts—a tre- 
mendous influence in American theological circles. The purpose of 
this essay is therefore to examine and evaluate the principles, 
methods, procedures, and conclusions of this method. The ma- 
terial is so voluminous that the scope of this essay had to be re- 
stricted, particularly in two areas. This study is limited to Eng- 
lish source material. Furthermore, it is limited to an evaluation of 
the validity of the “negative” results of the historical method and 
by-passes the “positive” results of this method as they are evident 
in such a monumental work as Kittel’s New Testament Lexicon. 


I 

Before considering the nature of the modern historical method, 
the principal motives which lie behind it should be noted. Ernst 
Scott listed three principal motives as encouraging the rise of this 
method: 1. It arose primarily out of the great awakening that ac- 
companied the French Revolution. All authorities to which men 
had bowed theretofore were now examined, including the Bible. 
2. A more specific motive, however, was the new sense of history 
that began to manifest itself during the latter years of the eighteenth 
century. At this time men were learning to view the past in the 
right perspective, realizing that history had a law of development 
underlying the succession of events called history. Historical monu- 
ments were beginning to be considered in the light of their sur- 
roundings. 3. As a result of the vast increase of historical knowl- 
edge, with archaeology uncovering many cities and civilizations, men 
were given a new insight into past centuries. Much historical ma- 
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terial was made available to the Biblical historian and helped shed 
light upon Biblical events and happenings. What the discovery 
of the microscope was for modern science, the new historical knowl- 
edge was for the development of the historical method.° 

According to the liberal conception, the historical method comes 
to the Bible with certain convictions as to procedure, method, and 
the significance of evidence. It regards the sixty-six books of the 
Scriptures as a collection of historical documents. Biblical history, 
therefore, will be approached and treated in the same manner as 
a historian would examine the writings of Thucydides, Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Josephus, or Eusebius. The utilizer of the historical 
method in apprehending the meaning of the Biblical books will 
endeavor to ascertain the inner structure, the relation of their con- 
tents to one another and to other historical documents. Before a his- 
tory can be reconstructed from a group of documents, as for ex- 
ample, the New Testament Gospels, the documents themselves must 
first be examined for their reliability as historical documents. 

The historical method sets itself the task of examining the litera- 
ture of the Bible without any preconceived ideas of what it ought 
to be. The unbiased student, if he follows the objective scientific 
procedure of research, cannot undertake the study of Biblical litera- 
ture with preconceived ideas concerning its inspiration or hold, for 
example, a premillennial or postmillennial view regarding the 
eschatological portions of the Bible. 

Although it is a piece of literature, the true historical interpreter 
will regard the Bible in the same light as he would the Vedas of 
the Brahmins, the Koran of the Mohammedans, or the Analects 
of Confucius. The student of the historical method assumes con- 
cerning Christianity that like all other movements it has inherited 
much, borrowed freely, and was continually altering its primitive 
elements. The historical method cannot allow for the pretension 
made by conservative scholars of the complete isolation of the He- 
brew-Christian faith from external historical influences. 

Since, according to the modern users of the historical method, 
the Bible is a human book, written by ordinary men, the inter- 
preter must operate with the possibility that it may contain errors, 
contradictions, and fallacies. In view of this, the student employ- 
ing the historical critical method must sift the writings of the 
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Prophets and Apostles with the same scrutiny as he would any af 
similar writing. The modern student, furthermore, must approach to 
the Bible with the assumption that order and reason, causation A 
and progress, are to be found in the narratives of the Bible as any- hist 
where else. According to Adeney, the scientific or historical method inte 
involves “a rigorous exclusion of mere assumptions, a full and viev 
careful induction of all evidence, a strict, unbiased process of arriv- cori 
ing at conclusions, and an orderly arrangement and classification to | 
of the knowledge thus attained.”’° The student of the historical pos 
method precludes the need of relying upon any supernatural aids } 
in his efforts to apprehend the meaning of any Biblical book. Any scié 
student who is scientific in method, accurate, conscientious, and Th 
objective in his application of the historical method can interpret Ev 
the Biblical literature properly. ade 


The methodology of the historical approach to the Bible has 
been strongly influened in its aims and methods by the example 


The purpose of the historical method, according to Avey, has 
been stated as follows: 


(The historical method) .. . seeks to know the historical set- 
ting and atmosphere in which the experiences recorded occurred | 
in the lives of men, to estimate with what degree of exactness . 
one can determine just what was the nature of that experience 


of the sciences.'’ Scientists, such as botanists, chemists, physicists, i 
and doctors, have had wonderful results by patient observation, we 
minute analysis, and comparison of all available data. Bible scholars ts 
study a Scriptural book as the botanist does the plant; in fact, some ela 
notable conclusions in the field of Biblical interpretation are based od 
on a single word. oi 
It is claimed that the methods and techniques which the utilizers h: 
of the historical method have applied to the corpus of Biblical Vv 
books, are the same as those employed in the study of classical it 
French, German, or English literature, or in the study of any his- b 
torical writing. The methods governing historical interpretation k 
set forth in such classic works on historical research as Langlois 
and Seignobos Introduction to the Study of History, Vincent, His- P 
torical Research, and Fling, The Writing of History, were adopted \ 
and followed, thus assuring an objective procedure. ‘ 
II I 
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and to know how far it was similar to human experience of 

today.!? 

A number of complex operations are involved in applying the 
historical method to a Biblical passage, chapter, or book. All sound 
interpretation must start from the text intended by the author. In 
view of the many errors, deliberate and unintentional, which have 
corrupted the text of the various books of the Bible, it is necessary 
to detect these corruptions and restore the original text as far as 
possible. This specialized form of study is called “lower criticism.” 


After the text has been determined, the second step in the 
scientific study of the Scriptures is to make an accurate translation. 
This demands an extensive knowledge of philology and grammar. 
Every nuance of vocabulary and subtlety of expression must be 
adequately understood and properly translated. 

The next step in the application of the historical method is to 
make use of the principles of Higher Criticism, one phase of which 
is known as literary criticism. The latter tries to localize a given 
writing, determine its author if possible, and ascertain all that is 
known about him; the place where the book was composed; the 
time of writing; the person or groups of people to whom it was 
addressed; and the occasion, cause, or circumstances for the pen- 
ning of the document. These steps in the localization of a book 
have been summarized under six questions: Who? Where? When? 
Whom? Why? and What? The genuineness of a writing, whether 
it is pseudepigraphic or if in the course of tradition the book has 
been given a false ascription, is a problem closely related to the 
localization of a literary document. 

Under “Who?” the problem of authorship is discussed. Literary 
criticism employs the same techniques as the student of English 
literature does in his evaluation of the claim that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare. Two types of evidence are considered in the deter- 
mination of the authorship of a document: external and internal. 
External evidence embraces two considerations: the traditions as 
to authorship and the light cast on the problem by its original re- 
cipients. Internal evidence is based on the vocabulary and style of 
a book together with reference to other literary productions of 
the writer, which are compared for ideas and content. Liberal 
scholars claim that the application of these literary canons to 
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Biblical literature has resulted in the denial of the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, has established the ascription of Chapters 
40-66 of Isaiah to some unknown author, has repudiated the author- 
ship of many of the Davidic Psalms, and has proved that the Pas- 
toral Letters and the Epistle to the Hebrews were not written by 
Saint Paul. 

Under “What?” the literary features of the book are considered. 
A knowledge of literary forms is necessary for a correct interpre- 
tation of any piece of literature. The Bible contains such literary 
forms as history, narration, dialogue, proverb, drama, and essay. 
Matthew Arnold was convinced that the “first step toward a right 
understanding of the Bible,” was to appreciate that its language 
was “not rigid, fixed, and scientific,” but “fluid and literary.” 


A problem closely related both to the authorship and the nature of 
the contents of a writing is the necessity of determining the sources 
that were employed by its writer. In a literary work, oral or writ- 
ten, or even both, sources may have been used which should be 
identified and, if possible, localized. The Book of Joshua and the 
Books of the Chronicles refer to written sources that were consulted 
and used by the authors of these Biblical books. In the field of 
Biblical literature, however, the identification of sources besides 
those indicated in the writings themselves, has become a passion 
with most liberal scholars, especially in the Old Testament field. 
A perusal of Pfeiffer’s Introduction to the Old Testament will re- 
veal how practically every book in the Old Testament has been 
broken down so that many Biblical writings resemble a patch- 
quilt. Colwell claimed that in the writing of Hebrew literature, 
“the scissors and paste” method was employed, thus enabling the 
modern student to discern the sources used in writing, re-writing, 
and editing the Old Testament books. 

In the study of the Gospels, scholars are convinced that it is 
possible to detect the literary sources. Mark, Luke, Matthew, and 
John are supposed to have written their Gospels in the same man- 
ner as the pre-Christians wrote their histories. Confidently, Colwell 
has announced: “The identification of these sources made a sane 
interpretation of Gospel parallelisms possible and dealt a death- 
blow to superficial harmonizing of the Gospels.” 


Since many of the books of the Old Testament, according to the 
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understanding of liberal scholars, give a great evidence of editorial 
activity, called redaction, the work of this redactor (a hypothetical 
personality) must be taken into account. Most of the redactional 
activity is supposed to have taken place in post-Exilic times. 


The dating of a document, the “When?” is another problem 
the historical student encounters. There are two categories into 
which the evidence is grouped: external and internal. External 
evidence comprises the testimony derived from literature other than 
the document under consideration. Thus a number of New Testa- 
ment books give information about other books in the canon which 
were written earlier. Thus Peter refers to the Epistles of Saint Paul as 
in existence as he writes 2 Peter (3:16). The non-canonical litera- 
ture of the second century contains valuable information about the 
writing and formation of the New Testament canon. Internal evi- 
dence, on the other hand, consists of data furnished by the books 
themselves. An example of internal evidence as an aid to the dat- 
ing of the Book of Luke, is the statement of 3:1, giving the 15th 
year of Caesar Tiberius as the year marking the beginning of 
Christ’s public ministry, which means the Gospel must have been 
written after this year. The opening verse of the sixth chapter of 
Isaiah gives the year in which Isaiah began his ministry and con- 
sequently must have been written subsequently to this date. Evidence 
as to the date of a book is often found in a quotation or quota- 
tions from other books that are datable. Again, when the sources 
are dated or datable, it is possible to date the document of which 
they are a part. Often the place of a literary document in the his- 
tory of culture or of a social movement is an aid in the dating of 
the book. The language of a literary document is sometimes dat- 
able. A book purporting to originate at a certain time and place, 
written, however, in a language never used at the time in question, 
or in the locality, cannot be genuine in its claim. 

After these considerations have been determined, the next step, 
for the user of the historical method, is to consider comparatively 
the book being interpreted, especially with reference to its historical, 
cultural, social, economic, intellectual, and religious background, 
which may be determined by a study of the geography, epigraphy, 
numismatics, and archaeology of the period from which the book 
claims to have come. 











Ill 


The application of the so-called  scientific-historical-critical 
method by such liberal scholars as Bacon, Barnett, Burrows, Col- 
well, Cook, C. Craig, Dahl, Fleming, Gilbert, Goodspeed, Shailer 
Matthews, Moehlmann, Pfeiffer, Porter, Riddle, and a host of others, 
resulted in the following general conclusions and principles which, 
in their opinion, should be known and applied for successful and 
correct Biblical interpretation: 


1. The concept of revelation, as Grotius contended long ago, 
is not to be identified with the Bible itself, but is to be found 
residing in the men that produced the books of Holy Writ. The 
spiritual experiences which Jeremiah and Peter had, cannot be made 
synonymous with their written words. 


2. Not only has the idea of revelation been separated from the 
Bible, but a comparison of the Bible with the sacred books of other 
religions has given Christians a wider conception of the meaning 
of revelation. It is no longer possible to distinguish between true 
and false bibles. The difference between the Bible and other sacred 
writings is one of degree and not of kind. 


3. Just as the conception of “revelation” has been altered, so 
the understanding of the word “inspiration” has been changed. 
The Biblical authors were not the only men who were inspired. 
Men in other nations also had experiences which must be termed 
as divine. Furthermore, inspiration does not belong to the writ- 
ing, but only to the writer. Biblical scholars have come to rec- 
ognize degrees of inspiration in the different writers of the Bible, 
ranging from extremely low to high. The test of the degree of spir- 
ituality possessed by a Biblical author is determined by the amount 
of spirituality his product is able to evoke in the reader. 


4. While it is not the purpose of the user of the historical method 
to destroy the Protestant teaching of the infallibility of the Scrip- 
tures, yet the liberals assert that an honest study of the sixty-six 
books of the Biblical canon necessitates the abandonment of this 
view because of the errors, contradictions, and historical mistakes 
found in the Bible. Each book of Scripture, it is claimed, witnesses 
against the “theory of infallibility.” 

5. Historical criticism has radically transformed the character 
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of the Bible, having humanized and assigned it a place with the 
sacred books of the great religions of the world. “The attainment 
of this new conception of the Bible as a whole, since it conditions 
the understanding of all separate parts and teachings of the Bible, 
is perhaps the most important event in the entire history of inter- 
pretation.” * 

6. The principle of evolution, accepted by the natural and social 
sciences, has also been demonstrated as active in the history of 
the Jewish people as recorded in the Old Testament and in the 
history of Christianity as found on the pages of the New Testa- 
ment. The religions of both Testaments must, therefore, be studied 
as the movement of a vitally developmental character. As a re- 
sult of the reconstruction of Hebrew and Christian religion, ac- 
cording to evolutionary lines, the Judaeo-Christian movement must 
be considered the product of social forces; there is, consequently, 
nothing unique about the religious experiences reported in the Bible. 

7. The Biblical books were written by different men; the Scrip- 
tures appear as a library of richly varied and deeply human writ- 
ings. This new conception allows for appreciation of its true 
humaneness, which has been denied by those who held the Bible 
had only one ultimate author, namely, God. 

8. Many books that were traditionally believed to be a unity, 
the product of one pen, have been shown to be comprised of many 
documents. Thus the Pentateuch, considered by the Church and 
Christ as the work of Moses, is now portrayed as “a mosaic” of 
many documents. The sources which comprise the Hexateuch, the 
critics claim, can be ascertained with precision and accuracy. The 
same claim is made concerning other Biblical writings. 

9. Many chapters of Biblical books (for example, Genesis 1-3), 
and even entire books formerly regarded historical, are now classed 
as symbolical and nonhistorical. Thus Jonah and Esther are inter- 
preted as works of fiction and as parabolic. 

10. An outcome of the historical method has been the belief 
in the existence of a close relationship between the Hebrew civili- 
zation and the civilization of the Semitic world in general. The 
Hebrew religion did not grow in a vacuum, but in closest relation- 
ship to other Semitic religions. A study of the geography, archae- 
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ology, and history of the Near Eastern world reveals the depend- 
ence of the Jewish Old Testament upon Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and other Oriental people. Historical research, it is 
alleged, reveals that the Hebrews took institutions and rites com- 
mon to other Semitic faiths, such as the Sabbath, circumcision, 
sacrifice, priesthood, prophecy, prayer, feasts, fasts, menhirs, and 
the distinction between clean and unclean, and ethicized and spir- 
itualized them. 

The New Testament writers were also influenced by their en- 
vironment. Christ is considered to have borrowed some of His 
teachings from the Mishnah and other Rabbinical writings, while 
Saint Paul is supposed to have adopted ideas from Hellenistic 
thought and the mystery religions. 


11. Historical criticism has lessened, and in many cases destroyed, 
the traditional use of isolated texts in the prophetical literature. 
While formerly the Old Testament Prophets were considered to 
have value in proportion to the extent and clearness of their ref- 
erence to the Messiah, they now are read and understood mainly 
in the light of their times. The Prophets are seen as ardent patriots, 
practical reformers, and initiators of great spiritual teachings. 

12. Historical study has made an important contribution to the 
correct interpretation of the Old Testament by showing that the 
“four silent centuries” between Malachi and the penning of the 
New Testament are not silent. Research has shown, it is claimed, 
that in this period of Jewish history are to be found the fears and 
hopes of the Hebrews as expressed in such books as Esther, Jonah, 
Daniel, Chronicles, Ecclesiastes, and many Psalms. This period pre- 
sents a variegated literature, represented by the pietistic (Psalms), 
the legalistic (Chronicles), and the prophetic (Jonah and Zechariah). 
The historical method has rendered a valuable service by enlarging 
the appreciation of the divine economy, by revealing how God in 
the days of Jewish legalism was preparing a prophetic highway 
for Christ. 


13. The rejection of the idea that the Biblical authors had been 
the recipients of supernatural revelations communicated directly to 
them by God, it is claimed, is another result of the application of 
the historical method to the Bible. According to the Old Protes- 
tant idea, Prophets like Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, and others, through 
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Jehovah’s help, were able to make predictions concerning future 
events, normally beyond the ken of human knowledge. Inasmuch 
as the prophets of other religious faiths likewise claimed this ability, 
the historical student needs to scrutinize the assertions of Biblical 
writers in the same manner as he would those of Mohammedanism 
and Hinduism. Since the contra-natural intervention of God is 
against the scientific spirit, the so-called prophecies of the Bible 
must be re-examined and explained in a way consonant with the 
dictates of reason. The idea of God exerting His will by forcible 
intervention in the affairs of individuals and nations is a concep- 
tion contrary to human knowledge. 

14. According to Porter, the historical method has shown the 
great importance of the personalities of both Testaments.’® Higher 
critical research has made men like Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Saint Paul, and Saint John prominently stand out with great definite- 
ness by revealing their importance for the religion of Israel and the 
development of the Christian Church respectively. They have been 
revealed as initiators, discoverers, and creators of great spiritual 
truths, facts otherwise obscured by the dogmatic approach. The 
truths of religion have been expressed mostly in the lives of great 
personalities, and it is in them one can find the power of religion 
especially operative. 

15. The historical method has, furthermore, demonstrated the 
priority of religion to literature. The discovery of this truth mil- 
itates against the idea of the authority which Protestants had at- 
tached to the Bible, and consequently indicates the untenability of 
the view that in the Church of the Apostolic age present-day Chris- 
tianity is to find its ideal for imitation in doctrine and in life. 


16. The historical method has also revealed that the modern 
Bible in its arrangement of the books of the canon has lost its 
historical perspective. The principle which was followed in the 
order found in the King James Version and Luther’s translation 
was the systematic and typical. The order of the Biblical books in 
the translations just mentioned is not chronological. Thus Avey as- 
serted: “The very structure of the collections, especially the Old 
Testament, shows that the present arrangement of the material is 
the result of an effort to bring old material up to date at a late 


period.” *° 





. 
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The following gives an outline of the chronology of the Old 
Testament according to Dodd: 
Century B.C. 


XIII (or earlier?) Exodus from Egypt: Oral traditions (laws, legends, 
poems) preserved in later writings. 


XII (?) Settlement in Canaan: Oral traditions (laws, legends, poems) 
preserved in later writings. 


XI Wars with Canaanites, etc.: Oral traditions (laws, legends, poems) pre- 
served in later writings. 


Foundation of the monarchy (David, 1000 B.C.) 
X Court chronicles begin (incorporated in later books). 


IX Early laws and traditions written down: Judean collection (‘J’) and 
Ephraimite collections (‘E’), later incorporated in Genesis-to-Joshua. 


VIII Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah (fall of Samaria). 
VII Josiah’s reformation, 621. Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, Zephaniah, Nahum 
VI Habakkuk, Judges, Samuel, Kings (fall of Jerusalem) 


V ‘Priestly’ laws and narratives of Genesis-to-Joshua (‘P’) written on the 
basis of earlier traditions. Malachi, Job. 


IV Compilation of Genesis-to-Joshua (out of ‘J,’ ‘E?’ ‘P,’ and Deuteronomy ). 
III Chronicles, Ecclesiastes. 


II Book of Psalms completed (largely out of much earlier poems). Ecclesias- 
ticus, Daniel 


I Book of Wisdom and other Apocrypha.17 


For the New Testament the chronological development according 


to Barnett was as follows: 


49 Galatians 

50 The Thessalonian Letters 

53—55 The Correspondence with Corinth 
56 Romans 

(55) 60 Philippians 

(55?) 61—62 Colossians and Philemon 
65—67 Mark 

75—80 Matthew 

90—95 Luke-Acts 

95 Ephesians 

95 Hebrews 

95—100 First Peter 

95—115 The Fourth Gospel 

110—115 The Johannine Epistles 
125—150 James 

125—150 Jude 

150 Second Peter 

160—175 The Epistles to Timothy and Titus 18 
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17. Another important conclusion resulting from the applica- 
tion of the historical method is the claim that the Bible contains 
not Only the record of great historical events, but also the author's 
interpretation of those events. C. T. Craig claimed the objective 
historian must seek to eliminate the interpretation of the Biblical 
authors if a true understanding of the religion of Jesus is to be 
obtained.’® That is the great task which faces the historian and 
interpreter of the Gospels, namely, to distinguish between what 
Christ taught and did, and the claims made by His disciples and 
followers. It is necessary, according to Craig, to distinguish between 
history as “seen from the outside” and history as “seen from the 
inside.” There is a great difference between one’s own observation 
of history as an outside spectator or as a participant. 


18. Those scholars employing the historical method, who make 
the so-called “life situation” approach the basic and governing prin- 
ciple of the historical method, contend that the experiences indi- 
viduals have are in themselves creative and produce the type of 
literature of a given epoch. The religious experience of the Gala- 
tians was as much responsible for the Letter to the Galatians as 
was Paul’s contribution in connection with it. The “Chicago School” 
of historians and interpreters has emphasized the great influence the 
social environment had upon Saint Paul’s thinking and writing, and 
concluded from this type of reasoning that the old orthodox Prot- 
estant position, which held that the pure Word of God in the New 
Testament was diluted and perverted by the Christianity of the 
second and third centuries, is not in harmony with the facts. 


19. This interpretation led both the “Chicago School” and the 
“Form Criticism” school to the position whereby Jesus Himself was 
supposed to have been influenced by His own social situation, and 
His teachings shaped and formulated by it. Many of Jesus’ teach- 
ings, it is claimed, He borrowed from rabbinism. Many modern 
scholars have adopted the position with regard to the Gospels that 
the student cannot find a true picture of Jesus in them, but merely 
the interpretation of what Jesus meant to the Evangelists. This 
group of scholars explains the Gospels not as being lives of Christ 
written by the four Evangelists to various groups, but rather the 
result of Gentile communities to meet their own needs as they 
were struggling to maintain themselves in the cities of the Graeco- 
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Roman world. One of the results of the historical method has 
been the removal of the Fourth Gospel from consideration as a pri- 
maty source for the life of Jesus, inasmuch as it is supposed to 
be a product of the second century, and thus many years removed 
from the time in which Jesus lived. This is claimed because the 
Fourth Gospel from beginning to end presents Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, the divine world-Savior, a portrayal different from the pic- 
ture delineated by Mark. 

20. Even though the historical character of many episodes and 
narratives has been questioned and shown to be fictitious or inac- 
curate, it is still the contention of the liberal advocates of the his- 
torical method that the spiritual values of these writings are not 
impeached, impaired, or invalidated. 


IV 


To a Bible-believing Christian and interpreter the majority of 
the conclusions and implications just enumerated are diametrically 
opposed to some of the most fundamental teachings of the Bible. 
In these deductions the devout believer and expositor sees nothing 
but the scuttling of miraculous Christianity, in which special revela- 
tion has been secularized and a spurious semi-Biblical theism was 
disseminated under the guise of a philosophy of religion. Does the 
use of the historical method of necessity lead to these conclusions? 
Can the Bible interpreter who accepts the hermeneutical principles 
set forth in the Word of God, employ the historical method and 
still be faithful to the literal teachings of the Scriptures? Can those 
who believe in the verbal inspiration of the Bible by the Holy 
Ghost, with the miraculous events reported in it, such as the virgin 
birth, the miracles of Christ, the Lord’s resurrection, and other 
teachings obnoxious to the liberals, be scientific and critical in 
their methodology? Liberalism and Modernism answer: No! 

Only those subscribing to the anti-Biblical positions of the liberals 
ate allowed by Modernists to lay claim to be scientific in their ap- 
plication of the historical method. The conservative and orthodox 
hermeneut, however, can be just as scientific, if not more so, than 
the liberal interpreter, because the scientific method is nothing more 
than the inductive method. The latter has been described in the 
following way: “Scientific induction means, in short, all the proc- 
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esses by which the observing and amassing of data are regulated 
with a view to facilitating the formation of explanatory concep- 
tions and theories.” ° The inductive method begins with the rec- 
ognition of a problem whose solution is sought through a process 
of collecting data, which in turn, is so ordered that it may become 
the foundation for generalization pertinent to the problem. Wil- 
bur White has epitomized the inductive method thus: 1. Observe ex- 
actly; 2. Describe correctly; 3. Compare justly; 4. Express cogently; 
and 5. Obey implicitly.2* All these processes can be applied in the 
study of Biblical books without the interpreter’s being required 
to reach views on the Bible contrary to those expressed in the Scrip- 
tures and opposed to those held by Jesus. If, for example, the Chris- 
tian expositor is interpreting the book of Isaiah, he need not deny 
that Isaiah predicted the return of the Children of Israel under Cyrus 
from the Babylonian Captivity, nor when exegeting the book of 
Saint Matthew, is he required to reject the account of the Virgin 
Birth, the miracles performed by Christ, and repudiate the resur- 
rection and ascension of Jesus in order to be scientific in his ex- 
egesis? When Bower wrote: “The scientific method, quite as much 
as the findings of science, is opposed to a supernatural and static 
conception of the world and man,” *? he was making a statement 
untrue to the facts, for the scientific method is not of necessity 
allied with any one particular philosophical system, whether it be 
deism, idealism, or naturalism. 


An examination of the use of the historical method by the liberals 
in the 19th and 20th centuries reveals that certain presuppositions 
and assumptions undergirded their conception of the historical 
method. If these are understood, it will not be difficult to see 
how the conclusions set forth above were reached. Shailer Mat- 
thews described the difference between the Modernist and conserva- 
tive use of the Bible as one not lying “in degree of loyalty or re- 
spect, but in the method of using it and im the presuppositions with 
which it is studied.”** (Italics are the essayist’s.) McCown has 
reminded the users of the historical method that in the exercise of 
historical criticism the orthodox as well as the heterodox interpreter 
depends “upon his theory of interpretation, his philosophy of his- 
tory, and his theological ideas; and these, again, are partly deter- 
mined by his sense of need and his judgments of value.” ** What 
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Reeves said many years ago about the liberal’s use of the Scripture 
is still true: “It is their philosophy or world-view that is responsible 
for all their speculations and theories. Their mental attitude to- 
wards the world and its phenomena is the same as their attitude 
toward the Bible and the religion therein revealed.” *° 


The entire liberal movement was the full-grown child of Ra- 
tionalism, which sets up man’s reason as the final canon of truth. 
Whatever did not measure up to the taste and opinions of the 
critics was rejected. The liberal’s denunciation of the dogmatic and 
prooftext method is to be understood in this light. The doctrine of 
original sin, man’s culpability, the existence of hell, and many other 
doctrines were repudiated as intellectually unacceptable. Verbal, 
plenary, or dynamic inspiration was rejected together with its 
corollary of authority residing in the Scriptures. Revelation came 
to be simply another term for human insight and discovery. In 
the new conception of authority, for some denoting the ethical 
teachings of Christ, for others, the Spirit of Jesus, there was no 
binding of conscience either to the letter (verbal inspiration) or 
even to the essential thought (dynamic inspiration) of the Sacred 
Writings. 

Rationalism, the father of the modern historical method, has 
always rejected the supernatural, and consequently the miracles 
of the Old and New Testaments were either denied or reinter- 
preted to dovetail with the basic postulates of rationalism. Thus 
the miracles of the Bible are explained mythologically, or described 
as mistepresentations of natural events, or the fiction of a post- 
event author. Since the old conception of Old Testament prophecy 
must be placed in the category of the miraculous, the activity of the 
Prophets was explained in such a way as to deny the supernatural 
aspect of prophecy and harmonize it with the principles of ration- 
alism. 

The theory of evolution was made a component part of the 
historical method and became the moving force behind higher 
criticism. This philosophic concept of development was applied 
to the documents of the Bible, and the religion of the Bible was 
arranged according to the scheme through which all religions are 
supposed to have passed. Those who have been strongly influenced 
by the doctrine of evolution expect to find in all religions a slow 
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upward development, from animism, polytheism, henotheism, to 
monotheism. The introduction of the idea of evolution into the 
interpretation of Biblical religion led to the development of the 
“religionsgeschichtliche Schule” of interpretation. The emphasis of 
this school of interpreters was that a religion had a history and not 
a theology. The literature of the Old Testament and the Hebrew 
religion were studied in the light of the literature, religion, and 
history of its neighbors. Likewise, the New Testament, the Early 
Church, Jesus, and Paul were studied against their background. In 
this connection, special emphasis was placed upon Talmudic writ- 
ings, apocalypses, and Philo, and upon the mystery religions cur- 
rent in the Roman Empire. The comparative-religion approach 
helped to rob Christianity of its claim to represent the absolute 
truth. Many interpreters who adhered to this viewpoint attributed 
to Christianity the honor of being the highest development in the 
history of the religious attainment of mankind. That, however, did 
not mean it could not be superseded in the future by something 
superior. In fact, evolution abhors finality and automatically de- 
mands that Christianity will be supplanted. Professor Dahl in de- 
scribing the historical method said: “It is said to be critical, com- 
parative, and evolutionary.” °° The distinction between canonical 
and uncanonical was overcome as a result of the adoption of the 
comparative method, with the result that uncanonical Christian 
writings, more or less contemporary with the books of the New 
Testament, were studied together and practically put on a par of 
equality with the canonical books. 

Since evolution is not a proved fact, but merely a theory, the 
claim by many scholars that the liberals were objective in their 
approach to the Bible is not true. Rist admitted that historical or 
Biblical criticism has been influenced by the findings, conclusions, 
and methods found in other branches of learning.*’ For instance, 
the discovery of natural laws in the field of science led to skepticism 
in the field of Biblical studies. The working hypotheses of natural 
science were allowed to become the dogmas of theology. 

The theory of evolution, however, has been challenged in other 
fields of learning. Thus in the domain of anthropology and in the 
history of religion, research has revealed that among primitive 
peoples, the existence of a “high God,” the Supreme Being, is con- 
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sidered to be the Father and Creator of the world. It has been 
shown that from the earliest times E/ was the name for the High 
God among Semitic nations and existed before all lower and inferior 
spirits. Dr. Langdon, professor of Assyriology at Oxford, on the 
basis of his studies of the Sumerian, Babylonian, and other Near 
Eastern religions, became convinced that monotheism preceded 
polytheism. In consequence of his findings, he has rejected the 
modern theory of evolution as applied to Hebrew history and re- 
ligion.”® 

Already in 1928 Ernst Scott called the attention of his fellow 
critics in the field of New Testament studies to certain limitations 
connected with the application of the historical method to the New 
Testament. Thus he asserted: “Much of the recent work which has 
been done in the name of the historical method has served only to 
darken counsel.” 2° He enumerated a number of weaknesses of the 
method then apparent to him. Of those mentioned by Scott, the 
following are important: 1. The historical method has concerned 
itself with origins, with the process by which some institution or 
belief came into existence, and concludes that because of this anal- 
ysis it now understands the result. 2. The historical method, which 
discovered a number of similarities between the New Testament, 
the mystery religions, and the rabbinical writings, was made to sup- 
port the position that Christianity borrowed from its surroundings, 
a conclusion unwarranted. The besetting sin of the historical method 
has been the building up of a theory on some chance coincidence in 
language or idea. 3. The principal defect of the historical method 
has been the emphasis on genetic relations while failing to take 
into account the profounder origins of religious ideas and beliefs.*° 
The school of thought which endeavored to explain everything in 
terms of the genetic method, according to Scott, had no perception 
whatever of the true origins of Christianity. In fact, in his judg- 
ment, the historical method in the hands of many became “little 
more than a specious excuse for loose and indolent criticism.” ** 

Aside from these deficiencies, one of the major weaknesses of 
the modern conception of the historical method is its failure to 
find any meaning and significance in the Biblical message for the 
twentieth-century student of the Bible. Thus Enslin declared: 
“These writings, which eventually came to be called the New 
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Testament, were written for purely practical purposes: to meet 
specific needs felt in those days. They were not prepared to edify 
or to instruct subsequent generations which might desire historical 
insight into the past.” ** Rist portrayed the objective of the his- 
torical method as consisting in determining what meaning the 
Biblical books had for their first readers. In recent years a host of 
scholars, who cannot be classified as conservatives, have come to 
recognize this fundamental deficiency of the historical method. 
Scott warned Biblical scholars that there can be no true criticism 
which does not take into account the permanent message of a Scrip- 
tural book and is only concerned with determining sources and 
affinities. Dodd of Cambridge, in a number of his publications, has 
depicted the scholarly revolt that has been taking place in recent 
years in regard to the historical method, because it was leading to 
barren results. He described this as a revolt against “historicism” 
(Historismus) and maintained that it was necessary to place re- 
newed emphasis upon Christian dogma and on a theological ap- 
proach in the interpretation of Scriptures.** Cunliffe-Jones averred 
that the historical study of the Bible had erred by looking at the 
books of Scripture with a detached eye, seeing them from a natural 
standpoint. It is not sufficient merely to see the Bible as a historic 
achievement, but the interpreter must study the books of the Bible 
from the standpoint of the Christian faith. Although the books 
of the Bible are regarded to be historical documents and the re- 
sult of a historical process, the Biblical interpreter must neverthe- 
less take into consideration the Bible’s content in terms of the com- 
pleted revelation it is.** According to Lowe, the employers of the 
historical method went astray in two main directions. In the first 
place, the rationalistic and humanistic tendencies of many scholars 
became a fixed bias resulting in a distortion of what the Scriptures 
actually contained. Everything which could not be explained in 
terms of their interpretation of events was ruled out in advance. 
The rejection of the supernatural became an axiom with them. In 
the second place, the liberals misused the historical method by dilut- 
ing the theological contents of the Bible in the process of interpre- 
tation. The theologian became a philologian and was re-enforced 
by more professional philologists who were not theologians, with 
the result that theological students did not get a knowledge of theo- 
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logy, but instead were well indoctrinated in the critical method, 
mastered the so-called assured results of higher criticism, and sur- 
veyed the pronouncements by the authorities in critical studies. 
Manson, as one of the Edward Alleyn Lecturers in 1943, spoke of 
“The Failure of Liberalism to Interpret the Bible as the Word of 
God.” In this lecture he showed how liberalism, accepting the 
hypotheses of natural science as proved dogmas, rejected the teach- 
ings of historical Christianity and reduced the Gospel to a message 
about God instead of accepting it as God’s revelation of Himself 
to the world. Christianity was transformed into a religion of hu- 
manism. By distinguishing between the passing and the permanent, 
the husk and the kernel, they were able to water down the con- 
tents of Christianity to such a degree as to make it impossible for 
the original writers, were they to return to this life, to recognize 
their literary products.*° 

Lynn Hough has pointed out yet another weakness in the modern- 
ists's conception of the historical method. He asserted already in 
the early twenties that the modern period of interpretation had as 
its keynote “history rather than interpretation.” The historical 
method, he felt, was brilliant in its analyses, in the method by 
which it established the composite authorship of books and made 
comparisons with other Oriental religions, but while there was 
painstaking and microscopic research, there was no synthesis.* 
Higher criticism in his opinion only produced a catalog of unre- 
lated facts. Many scholars have come to recognize the extreme 
atomism and stress on variety resulting from the critical and analyt- 
ical approach which was responsible for a great loss in the under- 
standing of the larger message of the Scriptures. Thus the April, 
1951, issue of Interpretation was dedicated to the fact of the unity 
of the Biblical books. Those who take the New Testament Gospel 
seriously, so Filson contends, must find unity in the Bible. In the 
New Testament the Christian exegete finds the completion, the 
realization, and the fulfillment of that which God revealed in the 
Old Testament. The Old Testament cannot be understood without 
the New Testament; the New Testament presupposes the message 
and contents of the Old Testament. 


The findings of the historical method have robbed the Biblical 
books and the message contained in them of their uniqueness and 
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singularity. The living God, say the Scriptures, broke into a people’s 
life and by mighty acts performed his wonders in their behalf. It 
was not Israel which chose God, but God who chose Israel. It was 
Jehovah who elected the sons of Abraham to be the chosen people 
of God from whom eventually the Savior of the world would come. 
The uniqueness and singularity of the Old and New Testaments 
has been well expressed by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
“God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time 
past unto the fathers by the Prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by His Son, whom He hath appointed Heir of all things, 
by whom also He made the worlds” (1:1-2). The uniqueness of 
the Bible is to be found in the fact that Christ is the center and 
goal of the Bible. This gives the sixty-six books of the Bible a per- 
spective in which Jesus Christ is seen both as the fulfillment and 
the end of the Law. 


Finally, the application of the scientific-historical-critical method 
has been responsible partly for the neglect and the disuse of the 
Bible among the educated, especially by those indoctrinated to ques- 
tion the inspiration and authority of the Bible. William Bower 
listed the use of the critical-historical method as one of the factors 
contributing to the neglect of the Scriptures by young and old.* 
Cunliffe-Jones accused the misuse of the historical method as re- 
sponsible for the widespread decay of the Bible-reading habit and 
the falling into desuetude of the expository type of preaching, which 
has always nourished Bible reading. The critical-historical method 
has, furthermore, led to the destruction of “the old common be- 
lieving use of the Bible.” *° Some modern users of this method, 
represented particularly by “the criticism by social environment” 
group, were led eventually to a thoroughgoing skepticism. Thus 
in 1926 Bultmann wrote: “I do indeed think that we can know 
almost nothing concerning the life and personality of Jesus, since 
the early Christian sources show no interest in either, are more- 


over fragmentary and often legendary; and other sources about 


Jesus do not exist.” *° Shirley Jackson Case, who wrote a biography 
of Jesus, came to the conclusion of the impossibility of writing 
a biography of Jesus in a very real sense. A tree can be judged by 
its fruitage, declared Jesus. 


It has thus been shown that the so-called modern historical 
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method with its appeal to scientific methodology, in the name of 
classic liberalism, allied itself with Darwinian evolution and adopted 
a documentary reconstruction of the Bible. This was supported by 
an appeal to philosophic immanence in the name of which it felt 
warranted in resisting the miraculous and the view that the true 
essence of religion was to be found in Christianity alone. The 
liberal’s and Modernist’s conception of the scientific-historical- 
critical method with its implications as outlined in this essay must 
be rejected. The repudiation of the modern-historical method 
should not, however, be construed as a rejection of the place of 
historical interpretation in the exegetical process. Since the Word 
of God originated in a historical manner, it cannot be adequately 
understood or considered except in the light of history. To the 
extent that the contents of the Bible have been historically de- 
termined, to that extent must its explanation be found in history. 
Thus the science of hermeneutics of necessity must also include 
historical interpretation. The latter, however, is not to be confused 
with the accommodation theory of Semler, even though he dignified 
it with that name, nor, as Berkhof warned, “with the present-day 
historical-critical method of interpretation.” ** It will mean that 
textual or lower criticism, philological or grammatical criticism, 
literary and historical criticism, will be used. The preparatory efforts 
of the humanist historians of the past are not to be undervalued 
nor allowed to remain unused, yet Christian interpretation must 
demand that an entirely different category of historical interpreta- 
tion is required for the understanding of God’s revelation. Only 
those who are born again by the Holy Spirit can understand the 
meaning of that history in which God has revealed Himself. Those 
who merely depend upon a historical approach, without divine en- 
lightenment, essay a task for which they are unqualified. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Velikovsky and the 
Hebrew Bible 


By CARL GAENSSLE 


OME time ago Velikovsky’s Worlds in Collision * created quite 

a stir in some circles. It is not the purpose of this article to 

examine this book in all its aspects. The author has limited 

himself to an examination of Velikovsky’s use and application of 

the Hebrew Old Testament, to which he so frequently appeals as 
illustrating his theories and supporting his contentions. 

Before going into particulars, it may be well to state the author's 
general theory of the physical universe. He assumes that during 
the endless ages of its history the world has undergone a succes- 
sion of convulsions, catastrophes, and cataclysms followed by periods 
of reconstruction and restoration, one world perishing and another 
rising, as it were, from its ashes. Similar views have been and are 
held by many thinkers whose philosophy does not admit of a be- 
ginning of the world in time, such as Herbert Spencer, Friedrich 
Nietzsche (die ewige Wiederkunft), some of the early Greek philos- 
ophers, the whole Stoical school, and Brahmanism in India, to say 
nothing of many untutored savage tribes. 

Throughout his book the author draws his evidence from the 
almost limitless store of che world’s legends, myths, and folklore, 
as well as from the records of the Old Testament. And this brings 
us to our proper subject, namely, Velikovsky’s use and application 
of the Hebrew Bible. 

The author tells us that in the middle of the second millennium 
before our era the earth underwent one of the greatest catastrophes 
in its history. “It came into collision with a comet, with the result 
that its surface was reddened by a fine dust of rusty pigment,” which 
gave seas, lakes, and rivers throughout the whole world the appear- 





* Immanuel Velikovsky, Worlds im Collision. The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 
1950. Though the stir caused by this book in certain circles has subsided, Dr. 
Gaenssle’s “scientific postscript” to a not so scientific “prescript” will prove 
stimulating and helpful. — F. E. M. 
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ance of blood and all the fish in the waters perished. According 
to the author, this happened not only in Egypt, but in the whole 
wide world. And this cosmic disaster is said to “correspond with 
the Book of Exodus” (“there was blood throughout all the land 
of Egypt,” 7:21). If Velikovsky were a little more exact and pre- 
cise in the choice of language, he would say that the Biblical ac- 
count represents a popular and naive misconception of the shower 
of red dust that accompanied the collision and settled upon the 
earth. As a minor item it might be mentioned that the Red Sea 
is supposed to have received its name at this period, as also the 
Haemus range of mountains in Europe, because Haemus suggests 
the Greek word haima (p.49). 

Still more interesting as well as more arbitrary is the author’s 
explanation of the “very grievous hail” that fell on the land of 
Egypt, Ex.9:22ff. He says that the phrase stone of baradh (hail) 
is, aS in most cases where mentioned in the Scriptures, the term 
for meteorites! And what is more, these meteorites were glowing 
hot, for, behold, according to Velikovsky, it is thus written in the 
Midrash and the Talmud (p.51). Now a “torrent” of meteorites 
as having some natural affinity with a comet might cause no sur- 
prise if found in its train. But this is beside the primary question. 
We are now examining Velikovsky’s use of the Old Testament 
Hebrew texts. Is his categorical assertion that the Hebrew baradh 
means a meteorite tenable and defensible? Has this translation 
any basis in Old Testament usage? It is worthy of note, to begin 
with, that the writer himself leaves room for exceptions, for - 
says that baradh means meteorite in “most places where it occurs.” 
What it means in the passages that form the exceptions he does 
not tell us. This creates a little suspicion as to the correctness of 
his unusual translation. Are the hailstones in these passages of 
the common variety, cold and icy, while they are redhot meteorites 
“in most passages”? If the Hebrew baradh means a meteorite any- 
where in the Old Testament, Velikovsky has the distinction of 
being the first translator to discover the astonishing fact. None of 
the leading translations, ancient or modern, lends the slightest sanc- 
tion to such an unheard-of notion. But in spite of this general una- 
nimity I have taken the trouble to examine personally every pas- 
sage where the word baradh occurs. It is found twenty-nine times, 
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and to state my candid conclusion after a careful study, there is not 
a single passage where one might feel tempted to depart from the 
traditional rendering of baradh. No one, unless he has an ax to 
grind, would think of giving the term a different meaning. Here 
are some illustrative passages — and one need not be familiar with 
the Hebrew original to form an intelligent judgment. Ex. 10:5: 
“locusts shall devour that which was left by the hail.” Locusts and 
hail, the two great destructive agents that work havoc to the crops, 
are here naturally associated. How preposterous to substitute mete- 
orites for hail! Hag.2:17: “I smote you with blight and mildew 
and all the products . . . with hail.” Is.28:2: “like a storm of 
hail, like a storm of mighty waters.” Ps.105:32: “He gave them 
hail for rain.” Hail and rain as two kindred natural phenomena 
are properly placed side by side. How absurd again to substitute 
meteorites! In Job 38:22 we read of the treasuries of snow and 
the treasuries of hail, while in Ps. 148:8 hail, snow, and vapor are 
invited to praise the Lord. And, of course, the hailstones men- 
tioned Joshua 10:11, which Jehovah cast down from the sky and 
from which more of the enemy perished than the Israelites slew 
with the sword, are just plain hailstones, not glowing pieces of 
metal shooting through space. On what basis, one involuntarily 
asks, can any serious student and investigator transmute the Old 
Testament hailstones into falling meteorites? If these meteorites 
are only a product of the creative imagination, is it not a fair con- 
clusion that the comet itself and its collision with our planet are 
also of such stuff as dreams are made of? 

The torrent of meteorites, says our author, was mingled with 
fire “which ran along upon the ground,” Ex. 9:23 (A. V.). Smith’s 
rendering is simply: “Fire descended on the earth.” Kautzsch: 
Feuer fubr hernieder. So also Luther and Menge. There is nothing 
in the Hebrew text to correspond with “along upon.” There is in 
fact no preposition of any kind. Instead, there is the so-called loca- 
tive ending ah attached to the word earth. This ending expresses 
the meaning of to, toward. An exact translation would therefore 
be “fire went {darted} earthward or toward the earth.” In a word, 
the thought is that lightning flashes shot to the earth, of course 
from the sky. But in conformity with his theory of a cosmic catas- 
trophe Velikovsky has his fire issue from the clefts of the earth, 
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and then it naturally “runs along the ground.” A most arbitrary 
manipulation of the Biblical text! This certainly is not scholarship. 

Velikovsky resorts to a similar perversion in discussing Num. 
3:4, which tells of the death of the sons of Aaron, because they 
had offered a strange fie before the Lord. Velikovsky tells us 
“that the fire is called strange” because it had not been known be- 
fore and because it was of foreign origin (p.56). How wooden! 
Velikovsky glibly ignores the simple explanation, Lev. 10:1, that 
it was offered contrary to the divine command. The preconceived 
theory demanded that this fire burst forth from “a cleft in the rock,” 
and such it must be despite the Hebrew text. 

Velikovsky does not shrink from actually altering and mutilating 
his Hebrew text if it suits his purpose. By an oracular decree he 
pronounces as incorrect the A. V. version of Ex. 12:23: “The Lord 
will not suffer the destroyer to come and smite your houses.” The 
author boldly dropped the little Hebrew word ’e/, into, so that the 
destroyer no longer enters into the houses in order to smite, but 
smites the houses without entering. But why? The author of 
Worlds in Collision thinks that the tenth Egyptian plague was 
really a violent earthquake. Since it would be a little absurd to 
describe an earthquake as going into the houses to smite, he can- 
celed the intrusive little word ’e/ and had the earthquake strike 
the houses. To this we can only say that the Hebrew text is 
absolutely sound and will tolerate no change or emendation. 
Velikovsky stands convicted of wanton and willful falsification to 
which no candid and honest scholar will ever stoop, simply to 
bolster up a pet theory. Incidentally, it is rather amusing to read 
in this connection that the Israelites were spared by the earthquake, 
“because they lived in huts made of clay and reeds which were 
more resilient than brick or stone.” Instead of demolishing these 
fragile huts, the seismic impacts apparently rebounded harmlessly 
from them as from so many rubber drums or inflated balloons. 
Finally, “the strong hand and the outstretched arm” (Deut. 4:34) 
by which the Israelites were led out from the land of bondage 
turns out to be a “portent in the heavens” which looked like 
a “stretched arm.” By the same method of interpretation one 
_ might explain the “outstretched hand” which occurs like a warn- 
ing refrain in the ninth chapter of Isaiah also as a portent seen 
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in the heavens! Thus does Velikovsky apply the thumbscrew to 
his Biblical texts and tortures them into conformity with his per- 
sonal ideas. | 

The author lays himself open to the same charge in his com- 
ment on the meaning of the Hebrew word tebhel, which occurs 
some thirty times in the poetical sections of the Old Testament. 
On the words of the Psalmist: “The voice of thy thunder was in 
the whirlwind, the lightnings lightened the world [sebhel],” Ps. 
77:18, he remarks in a footnote that tebbel means universe, whereas 
the King James Version translates “world,” though the word for 
world is “olam.* (P.87, footnote 6.) This contention is again 
based on the assumption that the passage contains a reminiscence 
of a cosmic catastrophe, and it is this that has directed the author's 
thought and his pen when he declares that sebhel does not mean 
world, but universe. World is too limited and circumscribed to fit 
into his hypothesis. But the fact is that neither the word tebhel, 
nor any other single Hebrew word for that matter, ever means 
universe. In fact the Old Testament has no single term for uni- 
verse at all, unless it be o/, or, with the article, bakkol, the all, 
as in Jer. 10:16, Is.44:24, and a few other passages. The word 
tebhel always means earth or world. In particular it denotes the 
earth as the habitation of man excluding watery and desert waste, 
as the place of cities, of fields, and vegetation. In his great 
Thesaurus, Gesenius defines tebhel as terra fertilis et habitata, the 
LXX has otkoumene, the inhabited world (twenty-six times), the 
Vulgate orbis terrae, in a single passage orbis terrarum, lit. the 
circle of the land, lands, like the German Erdkreis. A few pas- 
sages will make this matter so plain that even he who runs may 
read and understand. Psalm 24:6, “The earth (’erets) is the Lord’s, 
the world (tebhel) and they that dwell therein.” Cp. Is. 18:3. In 
Isaiah’s satirical ode on the downfall of the king of Babylon (ch. 
14) the shades in Sheol ask in amazement: “Is this the man... 


.who made the world (tebhel) a wilderness and broke down the 


cities thereof?” According to Prov. 8:26, Wisdom existed before 
God “made the earth (’erets) and the fields and the clods of the 
world (tebhel).” According to Ps.9:9, the Lord will judge the 





* “= the consonant ayin. 
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world (tebhel) with righteousness. Thus we see that this word, 
so far from meaning the entire universe, keeps its feet, so to 
speak, right on terra firma. Let the reader substitute universe for 
world in the above passages and observe the ludicrous result. One 
can only marvel at the boldness or the ignorance of the author's 
categorical assertions! 

And now we proceed to examine the word “olam. Velikovsky 
States categorically that “olam means world. However, with pos- 
sibly a single doubtful exception (to be discussed presently), “olam 
never means world in the entire Hebrew Bible. This meaning 
occurs only in the later post-Biblical Hebrew (cf. the development 
in the meaning of the Latin saeculum). The term “olam is always 
a designation of time, not of space or place. It means age, per- 
petuity, permanence, eternity. It may refer to the past, the remote 
or the more immediate past, or to the future, definite or inde- 
terminate, sometimes to a past and future eternity, as in Ps. 90:1. 
But to state that “olam means world betrays either ignorance or 
presumptuous arrogance. 


Now we turn our attention to the “doubtful exception,” Eccl. 
3:11— “he has also put “olam in their heart.” That these words 
present a vexing problem is evident from the wide diversity among 
the translations that have been offered. I shall add a number by 
way of illustration. The A.V. has: “He has set [put] the world 
{margin: eternity].” A.S.R.: “He has put e¢ernity [margin: world] 
into their heart.” Smith, following Gratz: “He has also implanted 
ignorance in their mind.” Hitzig: “Auch den Verstand hat er in 
ihr Herz gelegt.” Kautzsch and Delitzsch: “Auch die Ewigkeit.” 
Luther: “Er lasst ihr Herz sich angsten, wie es gehen solle in der 
Welt.” Gesenius (Thes.): Studium mundanarum rerum. Septua- 
gint: Sympanta ton aiona—eternity. Vulgate: mundum tradidit 
disputationi eorum. Frankenberg (Nowack, Handkommentar): 
“die Zukunft.” 


Both expressions, “to put the world” and “to put eternity” into 
their heart, appear as highly improbable. Both require an addi- 
tional thought to make them meaningful. Thus Rashi, the Jewish 
commentator, suggests that “olam means chokhmath ha“olam the 
urge or impulse to understand the world. Those who favor “eter- 
nity,” i.e., a desire or longing for eternity, must remember that 
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Ecclesiastes lays particular stress on enjoying the present. In any 
case no One can point to the passage we are discussing in favor 
of the meaning world for “olam. 

I have come to the conclusion that we have in “olam a scribal 
error.* Instead of “olam, we should read “amal, which means 
trouble. The change in the vowels causes no difficulty, of course, 
since they are not a part of the original consonantal text. With 
this easy change our verse would read: “he has put trozble in their 
heart, because man cannot find out the work that God has done 
from the beginning to the end.” This yields excellent sense and 
is thoroughly consistent with the tenor of the book.t+ 

The author makes so much of the expression “the shadow of 
death” as supporting the hypothesis that a pall of darkness covered 
the earth for decades after its collision with the comet (pp. 126 to 
133) that we cannot ignore it. Velikovsky states that this phe- 
nomenon is mentioned in many passages of the Bible (p.129). 
Actually the expression occurs only eighteen times: ten times in 
the book of Job, four times each in the prophetical books and the 
Psalms, but nowhere in the Pentateuch nor in any of the historical 
books. There is no evidence whatsoever for the consciousness of 
a world-enshrouding gloom. What does the phrase actually mean? 
In Amos 5:8 Jahve is said to be he who made Orion and the 





* Textual criticism is a very legitimate, at times a necessary, part of an 
interpreter’s task. Luther himself abandoned the traditional Massoretic text in 
more cases than most readers of his Bible are aware of. A very instructive 
instance of this kind is his rendering of Hab. 2:16: “so saufe du nun auch, 
dass du taumelst.” The American Standard Version has: “drink thou also, and 
be as one uncircumcised.” Strictly, it should be “and be uncircumcised,” which 
of course, is sheer nonsense. To maintain that the expression means disgrace- 
ful exposure is to give it a meaning which it will not bear, aside from the 
fact that this idea is always expressed otherwise. The verb, derived from the 
Hebrew noun “orlah, foreskin, occurs only once elsewhere, namely, Lev. 19:23, 
where it is used of the fruits of the land in a figurative sense and throws no 
light on our passage. All attempts to defend the English rendering are quite 
futile. Obviously the two renderings cannot be based on the same original. 
Luther, rightly assuming a scribal error, follows the Septuagint which has to 
reel and stagger, and has tawmeln. But what Hebrew word underlies the Septua- 
gint? It is the imperative hera''el, from raal. In a word, two consonants have 
been transposed through the inadvertence of a copyist. 


+ After the above was written I happened to discover a strikingly similar 
expression in Ps. 107:12: He humbled their heart with trouble (“amal). Luther's 
“Er lasst ihr Herz sich angsten” looks very much as if it sprang from the 
textual emendation. 
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Pleiades and to turn the “shadow of death” into dawn. The idea 
of “death,” it appears to me, comes in somewhat unexpectedly in 
this connection. The words simply mean that Jahve as the sovereign 
ruler controls the heavenly bodies and the alternation between dark- 
ness and light on the earth. In Is.9:2, the people who dwell in 
the land of “the shadow of death” — upon them the light shines. 
The light here is plainly not physical, but spiritual light, hence “the 
shadow of death” is likewise spiritual and not physical. The same 
phrase is used to denote the underground darkness in which miners 
work, Job. 28:3, or the darkness of night, in which the workers of 
iniquity endeavor to hide, Job 34:22. Then there are a few more 
Job passages which plainly refer to the darkness of the underworld 
(she’ol). No unprejudiced inquirer could ever find in any of the 
passages in question the reminiscence of a world wrapped in gloom 
for decades. But this is Velikovsky’s method of dealing with the 
Hebrew text. 

It is more than probable that the expression does not mean 
“shadow of death” at all. The translation is based on the form 
tsalmaveth (tsal, shadow, maveth, death), according to the present 
Massoretic text. With very few exceptions the leading Hebrew 
scholars (Ewald, Philippi, Olshausen, Gesenius-Kautzsch, Konig, 
Green, Davidson) have abandoned the reading ¢salmaveth — prob- 
ably a popular etymology —in favor of tsalmuth, a form which 
naturally falls into one category with the many Hebrew nouns end- 
ing in uth, such as “abhduth, service, bondage, marduth, rebellion, 
malkuth, kingdom, sikhluth, folly, and many others. Tsalmuth 
simply means deep darkness, gloom, synonymous with choshekh, 
with which it is often associated. The reason for this preference 
is twofold. First, the formation of compounds such as tsalmaveth 
is extremely rare in Old Testament Hebrew. In fact there is none 
to correspond with the one under discussion. Second — and this 
carries much weight — shadow in the Old Testament never de- 
notes anything gloomy or sinister, but always something cheerful, 
pleasant, and beneficent, as for example, “under the shadow of 


the Almighty,” Ps. 91:1: “as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 


land,” Is. 32:2, etc. Again it is interesting to observe that Luther 
never translates the expression with Schatten des Todes (not even 
in Psalm 23, im finstern Tal), but always with Finsternis, Dun- 
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kelheit, or something similar. Is this accidental? In any case, 
Velikovsky’s theory of a prolonged darkness beginning at the time 
of the Exodus is seen to rest on a very tottering foundation so far 
as the phrase “shadow of death” is concerned. 

So much for Velikovsky’s linguistic misuse of the Hebrew Bible. 
An even more serious fallacy, perhaps the basic fallacy, is his 
prosaic misinterpration and misapplication of numerous highly 
poetical texts of the Hebrew Bible. The author has little or no 
understanding and appreciation of one of the features of Hebrew 
poetic diction — its bold imagery and figures of speech, which at 
times affect our Western minds as extravagant, even grotesque. 
We refer only to a few examples: Ps.80:8-11; Is.2:2; Ezek. 
47:1-12; Job 5:23; Hos. 2:18; Is.55:12-13; Ps. 98:8; Is. 14:8. 

Now everyone — and I think Velikovsky himself — will agree 
that we have in these and numerous similar passages nothing but 
beautiful creations of inspired prophetic-poetic imagery. But when 
Velikovsky reads “the earth quaked and trembled, the foundation 
of the mountains moved and were shaken” (Ps.18:7), or “the 
hills melt like wax at the presence of the Lord” (Ps.97:5), or 
“He touches the mountains, and they smoke” (Ps. 104:32), or “the 
mountains skip like rams” (Ps.114:4), in short, wherever the 
Biblical text, literally interpreted, speaks of some physical ter- 
restrial disturbance, he would have us believe that we are no 
longer dealing with poetry pure and simple, but that all these 
passages contain a substratum of concrete fact, commemorating the 
cosmic disturbances at the time of the exodus. This is extremely 
arbitrary and factitious and shows the author's failure to under- 
stand an important feature of Hebrew poetry. If the mountains 
can “burst into song” — figuratively and poetically — there is no 
reason to deny that in the same elevated style they can “skip like 
rams” — figuratively and poetically. If “Mount Zion is exalted above 
all the hills,” the mountains in another setting may very well be 
said to “fall into the heart of the sea.” And so it is with the quak- 
ing and smoking mountains, with the trembling and melting earth, 
and many similar expressions — all bold figures of speech char- 
acteristic of Hebrew poetic style. 

In conclusion I shall add one more striking example of Veli- 
kovsky’s method of interpreting and his use of the Old Testament. 
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In the last chapter of his prophecy, Habakkuk describes a sublime 
theophany in which the Holy One of Israel, majestic, terrible, in- 
vincible, advances from Teman in the South for the redemption of 
his people and the destruction of their enemies. The pestilence 
goes before him and the plague follows at his heels. Rays of light 
stream from his hands. Armed with shining arrows and a flashing 
spear, he rides victoriously on the chariot of salvation. The nations 
tremble at his approach, the ancient mountains are cleft asunder 
and writhe in agony, the everlasting hills bow down, and even 
the sun and moon stand still in their habitation, etc., etc. At the end 
the Prophet exults and rejoices in Jahve’s victory. 


Now what does Velikovsky make of this matchless prophetic 
song? It turns out to be in substance nothing more than the em- 
bellished recollection of a mighty convulsion of nature in the days 
of Joshua and the “hot hailstones which had remained suspended 
in the sky since the day of Moses’ intercession.” “A comet must 
have been seen,” he tells us, “the sun and moon were stopped in 
their paths.” The portent in the sky “had the form of a chariot 
drawn by horses and was regarded as God’s angel” (pp. 141f.). 
To this I shall add just a few marginal glosses, so to speak: “God’s 
angel” is nowhere mentioned in the text; as for the sun and moon 
stopping in their paths, this may very well mean in plain prose 
that the light of the heavenly bodies was eclipsed by the surpassing 
splendor of the theophany. Besides, the verb “amad, translated to 
“stand still,” may also mean to take one’s place (involving motion), 
and this seems to be required in Hab. 3:10-11 because the Hebrew 
word for dwelling is supplied with the locative ah, This would re- 
sult in the meaning that the sun and the moon entered into their 
habitation (figuratively), retreating, as it were, before the dazzling 
radiance enveloping Jahve, as He marched through the earth in 
His indignation. In any case there is nothing in the entire chapter 
that points to a cosmic upheaval. 


To sum up briefly, if there is any truth in Worlds in Collision, 
the proof is not furnished by the Hebrew Bible. 
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A ROYAL PRIEST—IN My DAILY VOCATION 


The Theme for March.— The Epistle for the first Sunday in 
Lent describes the life of the Christian who succeeds in minister- 
ing the Gospel to other men and relates well to the theme of the 
month. The Epistle for the third Sunday in Lent is rich in appli- 
cation to the daily life and the power for it. Subsequent Sundays 
in Lent underscore the sources of spiritual life in the Atonement. 
Noteworthy are the Collects for Passion Sunday and for Palm 
Sunday. 


Sermon Study on I Thess. 4 1-7 


jor Remuniscere 


“This is an easy Epistle,” says Luther in his Church Postil. Few 
preachers will agree with him. There is a nest of exegetical prob- 
lems and then the hard task of applying the admonition of this 
Lesson to the congregation in an evangelical spirit and with pas- 
toral tact. 

BACKGROUND OF TEXT. Three times Paul here alludes to 
his missionary work in this great seaport metropolis of Macedonia. 
Acts 17:1-10a and the first three chapters of this Letter offer a 
wealth of material which can be drawn upon by the preacher.* 
Paul wrote from Corinth (probably late in A.D. 50) after the 
arrival of Timothy (Acts 18:5; 1 Thessalonians 3) with his re- 
assuring news about the radiant faith of the young converts whom 
he had to leave hurriedly by night not long before. The young 
congregation was beset by the same enemies that Paul had faced, 
but they were coming through the season of testing victoriously 


(1:7-9). Some weaknesses, however, required attention. Paul ptays 


for his speedy return to them to deal with these weaknesses (3: 
10-11). In the meantime his Letter must substitute for his presence. 





* This material has been treated in detail by Prof. M. H. Franzmann in 
an essay which appeared in this journal in September, 1948, pp. 644—652. 
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Was it first read in Jason’s house? Try to visualize the congrega- 
tion: some Jews, the majority Greeks, some of them leading society 
women. Most of the people, no doubt, were of the humbler and 
humblest classes, small tradesmen, sailors, stevedores, slaves, people 
but lately idol worshipers (1:9) and still feeling the terrific tug 
of their recent pagan past. But they had now turned to the living 
God and were struggling hard to conquer the flesh in daily living. 
All of them together constituted a miracle in Thessalonica, as is true 
of every Christian congregation at any time: a colony of heaven 
in the country of man (Phil. 3:20), royal priests living mindful 
of their heavenly vocation in the midst of their calling and station 
here below. 


TRANSLATION: “(1) Finally, brethren, we ask and urge you 
in the Lord Jesus that * as you learned from us the lesson how you 
ought to walk and live to please God, just as you are walking, you 
should keep on making ever greater progress. (2) For you know 
what instructions we gave you through the Lord Jesus. (3) For this 
is the will of God, your sanctification: That you should abstain from 
all sexual impurity; (4) that each of you learn to take a wife for 
himself in sanctification and honor, (5) not in the passion of lust 
like the Gentiles, who know not God; (6) that no one disregard 
and defraud his brother in his dealings with him — for the Lord is 
an Avenger in all these things, as we forewarned you and solemnly 
declared. (7) For God has not called us for uncleanness but in 
sanctification. (8) Hence he who rejects {these admonitions] re- 
jects not man but God, who also gives His Holy Spirit to you {into 
you, viz., your hearts].” T 

STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS. 4:1-12 constitute a unit. Paul 
exhorts his converts to a genuine Christian life, to “otherness” in 
conduct over against the pagan world, from which they have been 
called by God. The first two verses are introductory —a reminder 
of past instructions, a grateful acknowledgment of “otherness” 
already achieved, and the exhortation to “abound yet more and 





* The second tva resumes the first after the break in construction caused 
by the desire to add praise to the exhortation. 


+ V.8 has been added. It is the climax of the appeal and should not be 
disregarded. The words italicized in the translation call attention to readings of 
the critical text diverging from that which the A. V. has followed. 
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more.” “Progress in Christian Living Is God’s Will” (v.3a): the 
theme. Two areas are then put to the fore in which the new life 
must be exercised: the sphere of sex, where purity is demanded 
(vv. 3b-5); and the sphere of business relationships, where honesty 
is called for (v.6a). The admonition is then fortified by three 
facts with regard to God, constituting three motives for holy con- 
duct: He is an Avenger in all these things (v.6b); He has called 
us in sanctification (v.7); He gives His Holy Spirit into hearts 
(v.8). Vv.9-10a: brotherly love; vv. 11-12: the duty of industry 
—a sore spot (5:14; 2 Thess. 3:6-13. Read these passages in the 
R&S. V.). 

ADDITIONAL NOTES. Vv. 1-2. “Through the Lord Jesus” 
(v.2) is to be joined to “we gave.” The 51d does not simply de- 
note source (“coming from”) but is rather the same 51d which we 
find in Rom. 12:1 (15:30; 1 Cor. 1:10; 2 Cor.10:1), a formula 
of adjuration or earnest appeal which may be rendered “with eyes 
fixed upon,” indicating that which should prompt one to ready ac- 
ceptance of that which is urged. Of similar force is “in the Lord 
Jesus” (v.1), only that here the appeal is made on the basis of 
the living fellowship with Christ which binds the Apostles and 
their converts together as fellow members of the body of Christ. 
Kveuos ‘Inoots, Lord and Savior, each title is a loving hand to 
draw believers into willing service. Luther's Second Article is the 
classical commentary. The instructions on Christian living which 
Paul gave his converts and which he again puts into their mind 
are anchored in the Redemption and are based on the Gospel of 
freedom through Christ. The appeal has not been fruitless. With 
gratitude Paul records that his converts are gaining victories over 
the flesh, they are “walking,” they are “living to please God” (the 
verb doéoxew has that force, as can be seen from 2:4; Rom. 15: 
1-3, etc.; behind such dgéoxew is the Gospel motive of love to 
God and the Lord Jesus, not the Law motive of fear of punish- 


-ment). Such living was a new thing for the converts. The Gospel 


had brought it into their lives, and outsiders sat up and took notice 
(1:9). But in Christian living there can be no self-complacent 
satisfaction over ground already won. The goal (Eph. 4:13) is al- 
ways ahead of us until we are in the beyond (1 John 3:2). Hence 
Paul, who knows the intensity of the struggle between the spirit 
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and the flesh (Rom.7:14-24), who is himself straining every 
energy to reach the goal (Phil.3:12-14), like a tender nurse 
anxiously watching the growth of her charges (2:7), like a brother 
(v. 1) who is in the fight with them, “asks and urges” them in the 
Lord Jesus to “keep on making ever greater progress.” 

V.3a. The instructions thus given concerned concrete points of 
Christian conduct and embodied God’s abiding will for men. Chris- 


tians take up these duties, not indeed in the spirit of bondage like 


slaves, but in the spirit of adoption as children who “live to please” 
their Father by doing His will. This is their Christian “walk,” or, 
to use another word, their “sanctification” (Gywaopds). Like other 
nouns with this termination the word expresses action, not holiness 
as a quality, but the action that aims at holiness. As to the impli- 
cation of the word, the statements of our Synodical Catechism under 
Ques. 163 and 169, defining sanctification in the wider and in the 
narrower sense, square with the passages that introduce this term 
(see a concordance or a larger N.T. lexicon). Compare Kittel’s 
Woerterbuch (1, 115): “The action of aytaopds . . . can proceed 
only from a holy person. In cases where man is the subject the 
presupposition always is that the action results from the state of 
holiness which is established through the Atonement, in keeping 
with the principle expressed Rev. 22:11: 6 Gyws dyiaobytw En,” 
Paul is addressing Christians who have come to faith (2:13), who 
in possession of Christ’s redemption “serve the living and true God” 
in the power of the Holy Spirit, who dwells within their hearts 
(v.8). To such the call to “sanctification” and the “yet more and 
more” can be given with the expectation of ready response. 

V.3b presents the negative side of the Sixth Commandment; 
v.4, the positive side, Tlogveia originally meant “prostitution,” 
“fornication,” but came to be applied to unlawful sexual relations 
generally (see the dictionaries, esp. Moulton and Milligan). That 
is the meaning here. The article is generic, and so we render the 
expression with “all sexual impurity.” Paul is speaking to people 
of the Greek world of that day in which this sin was largely re- 
garded as an adiaphoron, in which it was even consecrated in con- 
nection with idol worship. We can understand the struggle of 
many of these recent converts to break with the vicious habits of 
their past life. In v.4 Paul points to the aid which God has 
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established for the tempted — lawful marriage. We are confident 
that this is the meaning of the verse, although many take the mean- 
ing to be: “Let each one of you learn how to win mastery over 
his own body in sanctification and reverence for the body.” Ktaodat 
indeed means “to win,” “to gain” (not “to possess,” as rendered in 
the A. V.); but the idea of “gaining mastery over” does not lie in 
the term. Nor does oxetvoc, “vessel,” “implement” of any kind, 
without further specification in the context, mean “body” (namely, 
conceived as the container of the soul). On the other hand, oxevoc 
can be used of persons who serve another for a particular purpose 
(Acts 9:15, Paul an elect oxetog of Christ). Husband and wife 
are that each for the other. Read 1 Pet.3:7. The phrase xtaodar 
t Eavtov oxetos is thus equivalent to xt yuvatxa, which is estab- 
lished in Greek usage for entrance into marriage (e. g., Xenophon, 
Symp.2, 10). “That each learn, eidévat, to take.” Conscious of 
his personal need and aware of God’s ordinance, the Christian con- 
vert must see that this is the right way to solve his sexual problem. 
Let him, then, having chosen his mate, enter into this union in a 
Christian way, “in sanctification,” with thoughts and prayers directed 
to his Lord, and “in honor,” reverence toward his mate, redeemed 
by Christ no less than he and meant to be a helpmeet for time and 
eternity, not merely a oxevos for one particular end, as was so often 
the case among the pagans; v.5. There sex was not a part of mar- 
riage, but all of it. The sex instinct is, indeed, a part of God’s de- 
sign for man. Therefore it is not to be despised; but it is also not 
to be exploited. What Paul says to the unmarried is at the same 
time an implied appeal to those who already are married to pre- 
serve their union “in sanctification and honor,” each husband win- 
ning his wife ever anew in that spirit (while this does not expressly 
lie in the xtao0a1, Paul does urge it in Eph.5:25ff., and so does 
Peter in the passage cited before). 

V.6a. Our translation (cf. Luther, A. V., R.S.V. margin) as- 
sumes the correctness of the view that the sin of avarice and fraud 
is here reproved, against the view (quite generally adopted by 
English scholars, not the German exegetes) that Paul continues 
to treat of sexual sins, speaking here euphemistically of adultery 
(“the matter”) and using wAcovexteiv in the way “cheating” is 
used currently among us. The lack of a conjunction with 10 ph 
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txegPaivew does not stand against our view. The article thus used 
with the complementary infinitive is usually arbitrary, but here, 
after two parallel infinitives without the article, it has the effect of 
pointing to a new item. The article with xedypatt is again generic. 
II 9Gypa, even in the singular, may be used of “business,” “trans- 
action,” “dealing” (cf. 1 Cor.6:1; Rom. 16:2, and see the parallels 
cited by Liddell-Scott and Moulton-Milligan). 


The pagan Greeks thought no more of the sinfulness of avarice 
and cheating than that of licentiousness. These were the basic evils 
of the time (only of that time?), and Paul frequently, as here, 
puts them close together (Eph. 4:19; 5:3, 5; 1 Cor.5:10; Rom. 
1:26, 29; Col. 3:5). There is an inward connection between the 
two. As Trench well says, “the root out of which they alike grow, 
namely, the fierce and ever fiercer longing of the creature which has 
forsaken God to fill itself with the lower objects of sense, is one 
and the same.” “TxegBaiveww we have translated with “disregard,” 
a meaning frequently found outside of the New Testament. When 
Paul makes the Christian “brother” the object of this inconsiderate 
fleecing and cheating he does not justify that conduct over against 
others. The treatment of the brother, in Christian ethics, is an ex- 
ample how to treat all other people. 


V.6b. An appeal to conscience. “In all these things” covers not 
only the two classes of sins mentioned, but whatever opposes God's 
will. He who will not let the love of God and Christ motivate his 
shrinking from sin must be plainly told of God’s warning and 
threats. 

V.7. The term “uncleanness” is not to be restricted to sexual 
impurity. It is used by Paul for all immorality in its aspect of 
besmirching and desecrating the nature of man created in the image 
of God, even as “sanctification,” its counterpart, looks to holiness 
in its entire compass. When God called the Thessalonians by the 
Gospel and they came to faith and were made heirs of heaven 
(2:12; 2 Thess. 2:14), it was not for “uncleanness” (this dative 
of purpose with éxi is also used in the important parallel passage 
Eph. 2:10), so that they could nonchalantly continue in their old 
life; but their very call was in “sanctification” (the preposition de- 
signating manner as in Eph. 4:4; 2 Thess. 2:13), signifying that 
the call which made them “holy” in justification carried with it, 
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through the indwelling of the Spirit, the power and willingness 
to walk in holy ways (cf. Rom.8:1ff.). For the believer there 
can be no falling back into “uncleanness,” but only a “walking” 
and “abounding yet more and more.” 

V.8. Hence the rejection of the instruction (v.2) is a fearful 
sin: it is setting at naught God, the Giver of the Holy Spirit. Shall 
God’s dwelling be defiled? (Rom. 8:12; Gal.5:25; 1 Cor. 3:16; 
6:19; Eph. 4:30.) 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PREACHING. The general need for the 
exhortation to make progress in Christian living remains the same 
for every congregation. The particular aspects of this life which 
require special emphasis may vary. Paul underscored purity and 
honesty in this Letter. Sanctification, which is the will of God, is 
wider than that in its scope. The pastor must know what areas he 
should emphasize when issuing God’s call to his people. 

In developing his sermon the preacher should not dwell on the 
negative side of the Sixth and Seventh Commandments, even though 
these sins are rampant. Rather dwell on the positive development 
of Christian character and paint the Christian virtues in their love- 
liness. Throughout follow Paul’s evangelical appeal “through the 
Lord Jesus,” Titus 2:14. Show how Christ hung on the tree in pain 
because of man’s lustful passion, in stark poverty because of man’s 
craving for pelf. Reminiscere, remember, forget Him not. In His 
Cross lies comfort for the weak and power for progress. 

A profitable sermon may be preached by following the order 
of the text. Compare the structural analysis above. The theme 
might be worded: “Human Life on a New Model.” Or one could 
preach on “Christian Consecration” or “Christian Purity” with its 
call for (1) pure hearts, (2) pure homes, (3) pure hands. Verse 
One gives an outline for a sermon on the consecrated life: (1) You 
know how to walk and live to please God; (2) therefore keep on 
making ever greater progress. The precise wording of these parts 


‘will follow the manner in which the theme is stated. The theme 


may be worded in endless ways, e.g., “The Christian Strives for 
Perfection”; “A Colony of Heaven in the Country of Man”; “The 


> 


Royal Priest in His Daily Vocation.” V. BARTLING 
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HOSANNA 
(Matt. 21:9, 15; Mark 11:9-10; John 12:13) 


The word “hosanna” in the Communion liturgy is a problem for the 
worshiper who means “to sing with understanding” (1 Cor. 14:15). 
We may be aware of the etymological meaning, “Please save!” but 
that is not what the Passover crowd meant when it welcomed Jesus, 
nor does that meaning fit the music of our liturgy, which happens to 
be a rather sound interpretation of the term. An examination of the 
Hebrew yasha gives a clearer meaning and at the same time throws 
light on many other passages concerning our salvation. 


“Salvation” Means “Victory” 


“Salvation” means deliverance from danger of every kind, from sin 
and its punishment, from personal or national enemies. When such 
enemies are defeated, “salvation” is a victory; if the victory is over- 
whelming and celebrated, “salvation” may even be a triumph. And 
so we find that in 2 Sam. 19:3 Luther, following the Vulgate, which 
has victoria, translated t-shua with Sieg. In 2 Sam.23:10,12, where 
he could have translated in the same way, he also followed the Vulgate, 
which has salutem, and translated Hes. In all three of these passages 
the Authorized Version has “victory.” But in Ps. 118:15; Prov. 21:31; 
24:6; Hab. 3:8, where the Vulgate and the A.V. have “salvation” or 
“safety,” Luther has Sieg. And in Ps.98:1, where the Vulgate trans- 
lates yasha with salvavit, Luther has sieget, and the A.V. has “hath 
gotten Him the victory.” 


This article in no way means to displace the central meaning of 
“salvation,” which is “deliverance,” “health of spirit and of body,” 
“safety” (2 Sam. 14:4; 2 Kings 6:26; Ps.20:9), but to bring out the 
subdued element of “victory.” Even where “salvation” means “victory,” 
the idea of “deliverance” is present. The perfect solution would be 
a word that would integrate both meanings in one term, but in our 
vast English vocabulary such a word is not to be found. 

Since by definition “victory” is the defeat of an enemy, “salvation” 
as “victory” is established in the Hebrew text wherever it clearly speaks 
of the defeat of an enemy. Moses tells Israel (Ex. 14:13-14), “Stand 
still, and see how the Lord will save you [or win the victory for you} 
today. For the Egyptians whom you see today you will never see 
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again.” After the drowning of the enemy comes the song of victory 
(Ex. 15:1-2): 

I will sing to the Lord who has triumphed; 

Horses and their drivers He has thrown into the sea. 

My strength and my song is the Lord, who has saved me 

[won the victory for me}; 
He is my God, whom I praise, 
My fathers’ God, whom I glorify. 

After Samson (Judges 15:14-18) has slain a thousand Philistines, he 
says triumphantly, “With the jawbone of a donkey I have killed a 
thousand men!” Then he says to the Lord, “By the hand of Your 
servant You have given this great salvation” (or “victory”). After 
Saul (1 Sam. 11:11,13) has inflicted a crushing defeat on the Am- 
monites, he says, “Today the Lord has achieved a salvation {a victory] 
in Israel.” Jonathan (1 Sam. 14:6, 13-16,23,45) believes “there is 
nothing to stop the Lord from saving [winning a victory] by many or 
by few.” Then he and his armorbearer defeat the Philistines. So “the 
Lord saved [won a victory for} Israel that day.” When Jonathan is 
found guilty of violating his father's vow, the people ask Saul, “Must 
Jonathan die, who has achieved this great salvation [won this great 
victory} in Israel?” David (1 Sam. 17:47) tells Goliath, “This whole 
gathering will know that the Lord does not save [win a victory} with 
a sword or a spear, for the battle is the Lord’s and He has put you 
into our hands.” Jonathan (1 Sam.19:5) speaks to his father about 
the killing of Goliath: “The Lord has achieved a great salvation 
{victory} for Israel. You saw it, and you were glad.” (See also 2 Kings 
5:1; 13:17; Ps. 20:5-6; 44:4-5.) It is correct Biblical language to say 
God gave us a great “salvation” in Europe in 1945 and in Korea in 
1950-51. 

Only God can make our salvation an enduring victory.—In the 
greatest of his wars David had to choose between two theaters of war, 
the north and the south, just as we have tried to choose between Asia 
and Europe. David chose the north, and while he was fighting the 
Syrians there, his inadequate forces in the south were unable to hold 
back the Edomites, who laid waste the south of Israel. There was 
an unrecorded disaster which made David feel that God was against 
him. He wanted his God to lead him to victory (Ps. 60:9): 

Who will lead me to a fortified city? 
Who will lead me to Edom? 


David sent Joab against Edom. With the help of his brother Abishai 
(1 Chron. 18:12) Joab slaughtered the Edomites (2 Sam.8:13; Ps. 
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60:12). But before that victory David says, “A man’s salvation 
{victory} is in vain” (Ps.60:11; 108:12). The ICC comments, 
“Victory to be won by man in war against the enemy amounts to 
nothing; it is a vain hope. Victory cannot be brought about by man, 
but by Yahweh only.” Ps. 146:3: “Don’t trust in princes, in human 
beings, who cannot save [give you a victory}.” 


We turn from our doubtful victories to the certain one in the Lord, 
who is “mighty to save” (Is.63:1). The Savior’s work was owCew 
and owtnoia; these terms, which the Septuagint used to translate 
yasha and its derivations, carry with them a tone of victory; we are 
aware of that especially when those who were around Jesus appealed 
to His divine power for help. The disciples (Matt. 8:25), seeing the 
billows of the Lake of Galilee dashing over them in the boat, cry to 
Him, “Lord, save us! We are drowning.” Peter (Matt.14:30) does 
not trust the water to hold him up; so he cries, “Lord, save me!” 


Jesus had come to save the lost (Luke 19:10) from sin (Matt. 
1:21) and its punishment (Rom.5:9). Since His work was a success 
(John 17:4), He could say, “It is finished” (John 19:30). His resur- 
rection demonstrated His “victory” (1 Cor.15:57, concluding the 
resurrection chapter). John, who saw and recorded that His work was 
“finished,” refers to “the Lamb that was slain” and writes, “One of the 
elders said to me, ‘Don’t weep! See, the Lion, who came from the tribe 
of Judah and from David, has conquered’” (Rev.5:5-6; cp. 17:4). 
We may discern a note of victory in such a phrase as the “horn of sal- 
vation” (Luke 1:69; cp. 2 Sam.22:3) and in the following passages: 
“The God of our fathers raised Jesus and took Him up to His right 
hand as a Leader and a Savior” (Acts 5:30-31). “We look to heaven 
for the Lord Jesus Christ to come as the Savior” (Phil.3:20). “We 
wait and joyfully hope for our great God and Savior Christ Jesus to 
show Himself in glory” (Titus 2:13). Bauer (under owtygia) says, 
“An den drei Stellen der Apk., an denen owt. in Doxologien erscheint, 
haben wir einen Hebraismus (vgl. Ps.3,9, tov xvogiov 1 owtnoia) 
7, 10. 12, 10. 19, 1.” In these three passages “salvation,” that is, “vic- 
tory,” is ascribed to God and to Christ; particularly the contexts of 
Rey. 12:10 and 19:1 point to a salvation which is a victory over 
enemies. 

Jesus tells us, “In the world you have trouble. But have courage, 
I have conquered the world” (John 16:33). By faith (1 John 5:4) 
we share in the spoils (Luke 11:22) of His victory. “Be victorious,” 
He says, “and I will let you sit with Me on My throne, as I have won 
the victory and have sat down with My Father on His throne” (Rev. 
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3:21). This “victory” lends a clearer meaning to the statements that 
speak of our “salvation” as still in the future. The first part of our 
salvation, our deliverance from sin, is a fact of the past; but there is 
some “mopping up” to be done before the final victory. “Take the 
helmet of salvation” (Eph.6:17; quoted from Is.59:17). “Put on... 
the hope of salvation as a helmet” (1 Thess. 5:8). “Thirst for the pure 
milk of the Word in order to grow until you are saved” (1 Peter 2:2). 
“Work out your salvation with fear and trembling” (Phil. 2:12). “Yes, 
I will continue to be glad, because I know that your prayer and the 
help of the Spirit of Jesus Christ will make this turn out for my salva- 
tion” (Phil. 1:19). “The power of God protects you by faith until you 
come to the salvation that is waiting to be revealed at the end of time” 
(1 Peter 1:5). “Those who are going to inherit salvation” (Heb. 
1:14). “Those who eagerly look for Him will see Him again, without 
sin, when He comes to save them” (Heb.9:28). “Our salvation is 
nearer now than when we first believed” (Rom. 13:11). 


“Jesus” Means “Victorious Savior’ 

The angel of the Lord told Joseph (Matt.1:21) to call Mary's son 
Jesus (speaking Aramaic, he will have said: yeshwa), because He 
would save (Aramaic: y-hosha) His people from their sins. As the 
genealogy of Matt. 1:1-16 points to a line of kings and patriarchs as 
the legal ancestors of Jesus, so “He will save” in verse 21 links His 
name, person, and glory by a linguistic ancestry to the wonderful help 
that God gave His people through the “saviors” (Neh. 9:27) from 
Moses to the Maccabees and so proclaims Jesus to be our victorious 
Savior. He was given the same name as Joshua, the second leader 
in that line, whose Greek name in the Septuagint, in the New Testa- 
ment (Acts 7:45; Heb.4:8), and in Josephus was “Jesus.” In the 
wilderness Moses had changed his successor’s name from Hoshea, 
meaning “salvation,” to Joshua, meaning “the Lord saves” or “is vic- 
torious” (Num. 13:8,16). He began his career by a victory over the 
Amalekites (Ex. 17:8-16) and carried the promise that he would take 
Canaan for Israel (Deut. 3:28; 31:23; Joshua 1:1-6); he took the land 
and in his farewell address could recount the victories that God had 
given him (Joshua 24:1-18). The name of such a man was signifi- 
‘cantly given to Jesus. The statement “because He will save His people 
from their sins” (Matt. 1:21) is the angel's direction that the etymolog- 
ical meaning (which often is displaced by idiomatic usage) of our 
Savior’s name is its correct definition. Matthew’s Jewish readers under- 
stood that meaning. “Verstand doch jeder Jude in Palaestina soviel 
von der Sprache seiner Vaeter, seiner Bibel und der meisten liturgischen 
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Formeln, um zu wissen, dass in dem Namen Jesus der Gedanke der 
Hilfe, der Rettung ausgedrueckt sei. Schon das bei den Prozessionen 
des Laubhuettenfestes von allem Volk ausgerufene und bei dem Einzug 
Jesu in Jerusalem von Maennern und Kindern sinngemaess ange- 
wandte Hosianna oder Oschanna (Einl. I, 14) buergt dafuer. Ob 
Joseph und die Leser des aram. Mt. den in der Form yeshua unter- 
gegangenen Jahvenamen noch heraushoerten, wozu lexikalische Ge- 
lehrsamkeit gehoert haette, ist sehr zweifelhaft, aber auch gleichgiltig, 
da nur der Begriff von owtewv, owtngia, owt, der jedenfalls darin 
steckt, zur Begruendung der Wahl dieses Namens verwendet wird.” 
(Zahn on Matt.1:21.) Kittel (under "Inootc) also states that “the 
Lord” had dropped out of the meaning of “Jesus,” and he cites Sirach 
46:1, “Joshua . . . was according to his name made great for the 
saving of God’s chosen ones,” and Chrysostom, who defined “Jesus” 
as “salvation.” But the evidence is faulty. “Salvation” rather generally 
meant “God's salvation.” And every Jew knew how Moses had 
changed Joshua’s name by adding “the Lord.” The rabbis ascribed to 
Moses a statement by which he was supposed to have explained the 
change of name to Joshua: “The Lord will save you from this gen- 
eration,” referring to the ten cowardly spies. Philo defined “Jesus” as 
“the Lord’s salvation”; and Eusebius, as “God’s salvation.” (All these 
are cited in Kittel.) Matthew’s own context should decide the ques- 
tion. For him the prophecy of the name Immanuel, “God is with us,” 
is fulfilled in the name “Jesus.” Now “with” is a weak synonym of 
“save,” but “God” is a strong emphasis of the * which stood for “the 
Lord.” 

“Jesus” is the name “which points to the conquest won in the flesh” 
(ICC on Phil.2:9). It had the victorious power to drive out devils 
(Matt. 7:22; Mark 9:38-39; Luke 9:49; 10:17-20), heal the lame 
(Acts 3:6, 16; 4:7, 10, 30), paralyzed (Acts 9:34), and sick (James 
5:14-15). The name “Jesus” conquered the world; as Paul said, “God 
has also raised Him up on high and given Him the name above every 
other name that at the name of JESUS everyone in heaven and on 
earth and under the earth should kneel and everyone should confess: 
‘Jesus Christ is Lord!’ and so glorify God the Father” (Phil. 2:9-11). 
(The phrases “everyone should kneel and everyone should confess” 
are borrowed from Is. 45:23 and can be used only of God.) Because 
His name means a divine victory, it makes us who believe in it the 
sons of God (John 1:12) and gives us everlasting life (1 John 5:13); 
and the Father will give us anything we ask for in His name (John 
15:16). 
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“Jesus” is Hebrew or Aramaic; its Greek equivalent is owtio. 
Xenophon (Anabasis I, 8, 16) tells us that Greek soldiers, preparing 
for battle, chose as their watchword: Zevs owtno xai vixn: Zeus, 
acting as GwtHQ, gives victory. Originally the name owtnyg@ was re- 
stricted to Zeus and other gods. “Bis zu Alex.d.Gr. blieb er d. Goet- 
tern vorbehalten, von da an, da sich ueberhaupt d. Grenzen d. Goett- 
lichen u. Menschlichen staerker zu verwischen begannen, wurde er auch 
auf d. Heroen u. grossen Maenner uebertr., zu ihrer goettlichen Ehrung” 
(Cremer-Koegel, Woerterbuch, 10th edition; Cremer also asserts that 
Josephus, perhaps deterred by the idolatrous use of owtye, never used 
it of God). The name was given to the Ptolemies of Egypt and the 
emperors of Rome (Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary, p.621). But 
it really belongs to God, who is always victorious (LXX: Deut. 32:15; 
1 Sam. 10:19; Ps. 23:5; 24:5; 26:1, 9; 61:3, 7; 64:6; 78:9; 94:1; 
Is. 12:2; 17:10; 45:15, 21; Micah 7:7; Hab. 3:18. N.T.: Luke 1:47; 
1 Tim. 1:1; 2:3; 4:10; Titus 1:3; 2:10; 3:4; Jude 25). When Jesus 
is born, the angel tells the shepherds (Luke 2:11), “there is born for 
you today a owtno” —at the end of the statement, as though he meant 
to prepare them for this “scoop” of the centuries. And so the Good 
News proclaimed Him the “Savior”; we feel the full impact of divine 
power and majesty in the term—never used in the New Testament 
of mere men— among the non-Jews of Samaria, who say, “We know 
that He certainly is the Savior of the world” (John 4:42; the same 
phrase is used in 1 John 4:14). Peter, writing to Christians who were 
predominantly Gentiles, called Him owtyno (2 Peter 1:1, 11; 2:20; 
3:2, 18), and so did the Apostle to the Gentiles (Acts 13:23; Eph. 
5:23; 2 Tim. 1:10; Titus 1:4; 2:13; 3:6). 

We Sing “Hosanna!” 

Every Jewish child was familiar with the word “hosanna” (Ps. 
118:25) from the Hallel (Ps.113—118), which was sung at the 
festivals of the Passover and of Tabernacles. The central mean- 
ing of “hosanna,” “please save,” had receded into the background. 
Zahn says (on Matt.21:9): “Der voellig abgeschliffene Gebrauch der 
Formel, die in der Volkssprache nur als ein hebr. Fremdwort lebte, 
macht es wahrscheinlicher, dass man die urspruengliche Bedeutung 
nicht mehr empfand und, selbst wenn man wusste, dass der Begriff 
des Heils in dem zusammengesetzten Wort enhalten sei (oben S. 78 f.), 
nicht mehr ein Gebetswort an Gott, sondern ein “Heil dem Koenige” 
auszusprechen meinte, welches von einem “Hoch” oder Vivat sich 
nicht wesentlich underschied.” Allen and Plummer on Matt. 21:9 say 
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“hosanna” means “glory,” especially since Luke (19:37) substitutes 
“peace” and “glory” for “hosanna.” 

These comments are weak in two respects. First, they presuppose 
that the Jewish crowd did not know the meaning of “hosanna.” 
F. Spitta even asserts that Matthew and Mark misunderstood the 
Hebrew term (Zeitschrift fuer wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1910, 
“Der Volksruf beim Einzug Jesu in Jerusalem,” p. 315). Now, while an 
ordinary crowd's applause might be as vague in meaning as “hail” 
and “glory,” the word “hosanna” was a part of the Psalms that were 
dear to these pilgrims, and there were many among them who like 
Mary and Zacharias (Luke 1) had a fine understanding of Hebrew 
words. Secondly, there is the assumption of a linguistic development 
for which it would be hard to find a parallel. How could the cry 
“help me” change to “hail”? The gap between these two widely dif- 
ferent meanings is too great for an easy leap. But there is no gap 
when we see that in Hebrew and Greek “save” also means “be 
victorious.” 


The history of the word “save” shows that “Hosanna to the Son of 
David!” means “May this Son of David be our victorious Savior!” 
The dative 1@ vig Aavid that follows “hosanna” (Didache, 10:6: 
‘Qoavva. tH de; help from the Son of David would require éx, 
Ps. 19:3 LXX), the context (for instance, “blessed”), and the festival 
joy that accompanied the cry show that the crowd welcomed and ap- 
plauded the lowly Savioi, expressed its high confidence in “the King of 
Israel” (John 12:13), and greeted Him with the wish (Meyer, Zahn), 
not the declaration (Keil), that He would mightily accomplish His 
“salvation.” It honored Him as the descendant of King David, who, 
after Joshua, had won the greatest victories for Israel. 


People welcomed a victorious Simon (1 Macc.13:51) and Judas 
Maccabaeus (2 Macc.10:7) with palms. “To carry palms was a mark 
of triumphant homage to a victor or a king.... The cry of Hosanna 
. . . was the refrain sung by the people in the processional recitation 
of Ps.118 at the feast of Tabernacles. When v.25 was reached, the 
palm branches which were carried by the worshipers were waved; and 
hence these sprigs of palm with myrtle and willow (Julab was the 
technical name) came themselves to be called hosannas’ (ICC on 
John 12:13; see also Ps.92:12 and Zahn, Eimleitung, I, p.14). 
“So schliesst sich denn unmittelbar an den Bericht von der Herstellung 
der Via triumphalis der von dem Volksruf” (F. Spitta, op. cit., p. 316). 
More than half a century after the entry into Jerusalem, John, remem- 
bering how the Savior, riding beside him into Jerusalem, had been 
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greeted with palms and hosannas, writes about heaven (Rev. 7:9-10): 
“After that I saw a large crowd, that no one could count, from every 
nation, tribe, people, and language standing before the throne and 
before the Lamb, wearing white robes and carrying palms in their 
hands. And they called aloud, Salvation” (or “Victory”) “to our God 
who sits on the throne and to the Lamb!” 

The Didache (10:6), perhaps soon after 100 A. D., had “hosanna” 
embodied in the communion liturgy. Penitent communicants in their 
procession through the centuries have had their cry for mercy changed 
to a shout of victory as they celebrated their Lord’s triumphant death. 
Today we are in that procession, because we, too, partake of that one 
Bread; and we sing “Hosanna!” in rhythmic major chords and to a 
melody that wings its flight to the upper notes to wave a flag of 
victory. It is a “hosanna in the highest,” for it is “echoed and ratified 
in heaven” (Expositor's Greek N.T., on Matt. 21:9; cp. Ps. 19:1; 148: 
1-6). As the multitude of the disciples (Luke 19:37) on the road that 
leads through the Kidron Valley to Jerusalem sings “Hosanna in the 
highest!” it is joined by the multitude in the home of God (Ps. 118:26) 
that sings “Glory to God in the highest” (Luke 2:13-14) until in one 
mighty chorus, “with angels and archangels and all the company of 
heaven we laud and magnify Thy glorious name, evermore praising 
Thee and saying: . . . Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory; Hosanna 
in the highest!” W. F. BECK, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF BIBLICAL INSPIRATION 


Liberalism in general and Neo-Orthodoxy in particular are today 
waging a fierce battle against the Christian doctrine of Scriptural in- 
spiration. The status controversiae is no longer the question whether 
Inspiration is verbal or dynamic, but the traditional doctrine of inspira- 
tion is being repudiated in its entirety. In his book The Christian 
Knowledge of God, Dr. J. Harry Cotton declares, among other things, 
that since scientific criticism has disproved the infallibility of the Bible, 
it is “sophistical” to defend “Biblical inerrancy.” He charges the “ortho- 
dox” view of Biblical inspiration with “three fatal defects”:1. “It is 
simply not true. The view of verbal inerrancy is a man-made doctrine.” 
2. “ ‘Orthodox’ biblicism is a very subtle and dangerous form of idolatry. 
Men thus tend to worship the Bible . . . rather than God.” 3. “The 
doctrine of inerrancy confers on the Church a false and pretentious 
authority over the minds of men” (p.125ff.). In his recent work Re- 
discovering the Bible, Dr. B. W. Andetson attacks the Christian doc- 
trine of inspiration with the same vehement hostility. He rejects the 
doctrine that “the words of the Bible are the very words of God Him- 
self,” and he travesties the doctrine of inspiration by describing it thus: 
“The writers of the Bible were passive secretaries who mechanically 
transcribed the divine words” (p.15). He refuses “to take the Bible 
literally” (p.19). He avers that “it is inaccurate to speak of the Bible 
itself as the Word of God” (p.21). Dr. Carl F. H. Henry in his The 
Drift of Western Thought sums up the charges of the modern enemies 
of Biblical revelation, or inspiration, as follows: 1. Biblical revelation, 
Or inspiration, is impossible. 2. It is superfluous, since humaa reason 
is able to attain absolute truth without it. 3. Special revelation, such 
as the Bible claims, involves a divine particularism which is immoral 
(p. 78ff.). We refer to this almost universal attack of liberalism, in 
its vatious forms, upon the divine inspiration of the Bible to call at- 
tention to the fact that this doctrine is at present pre-eminently the 
one which requires renewed study and defense. Nor can we disregard 
the new charges that are being preferred against the Bible, nor the 
new false viewpoints which have become popular in wide theological 
areas through the spread of the Barth-Brunner-Niebuhr doctrine of 
revelation. We owe it especially to our students attending colleges and 
universities to show them intelligently and convincingly what Scripture 
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itself teaches concerning its divine origin and character in witness of 
the truth, believed by all sincere Christians, namely, that it is the Word 
of God. J. T. MUELLER 


STEMMING THE SECULARISTIC TIDE 


Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, noted Christian philosopher and educator, 
in a recent article in The Watchman Examiner (October 11) chal- 
lenges the Christian churches of our land to greater efforts in com- 
bating modern secularism and naturalism. He contends: “We are 
sending American man power to Korea to combat naturalistic Com- 
munism in terms of armed might, when in point of fact our American 
youth have not carefully worked out the only durable answer to any 
naturalistic philosophy. . . . The extent to which Americans think that 
naturalistic Communism can be adequately met and refuted by some 
other species of naturalism is mute evidence of the declension which 
has befallen our culture. When a people incline more and more to 
think that the solution of our key problems is to be found within 
naturalism as an accepted major premise, and when their main concern 
is to develop naturalism in a benevolent and altruistic rather than in 
a tyrannical and egoistic direction, they are evaporating the very 
meaning of life.” 

But Dr. Henry not only calls attention to the evil of secularism and 
naturalism in much of American thought and education, he also sug- 
gests a program of action to improve conditions. We are taking the 
privilege to quote from his “constructive steps” the following significant 
statements: 

“1. Strengthen the lines of Christian education. Whatever gains we 
make in public education will never amount to the equivalent of 
substantial Christian education. The evangelical colleges and sem- 
inaries must be preserved, strengthened, and implemented. They are 
lifelines of evangelical truth, and their academic competence, as well 
as spiritual vitality, are barometers of tomorrow's atmosphere in the 
evangelical camp. Both at the upper and lower educational levels, this 
task must not be shunned. . . . The expansion of the Christian day 
school movement, to take up the void from kindergarten to the 
academies or preparatory schools, should not be relaxed. Believers or 
unbelievers can be made at the age of six as well as at twenty. 

“2. Assume our responsibilities in public education. Every American 
who is a taxpayer has not only opportunities, but responsibilities, in 
the public school system. The Dewey philosophy formulated within 
evolutionary empirical naturalism has infiltrated the school system in 
many of our communities with hardly a voice of effective protest from 
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evangelicals. Even sound ministerial groups have seldom done what 
might be done by way of marshaling public interest. .. . The time is 
overdue for channeling able teachers of evangelical conviction into 
public education, for seeking effective representation for solidly Chris- 
tian convictions on our boards of education, and for a reorientation 
of public education to moral and spiritual imperatives. 

“3. Train competent scholars in the whole gamut of graduate studies 
not only in the theological realm, but for leadership in all areas of 
academic study, whether in Christian or public education. Too many 
teaching posts in larger schools have fallen to men of non-evangelical 
conviction simply because other scholars have not been trained for 
those places of responsibility. Just as Roman Catholic forces, by a 
specific objective, train men for diplomatic posts— frequently with a 
consequent hardship upon evangelical missionary effort — just so, with- 
out the accompanying intolerance, evangelical youth should be encour- 
aged to enter into those vocations which a Christian may hallow in the 
service of God, for the sake of the moral and spiritual stability of the 
educational realm as a whole. When that is done, we may expect that 
textbooks in the many areas of cultural enterprise will not go out of 
their way to twist and misrepresent the genius of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. When gains are made along these lines, then modern educators 
will be less guilty of corrupting the youth of our land and parents can 
send their children to school without fear for them.” 

In the above suggestions, Dr. Henry again demonstrates his ability 
to convert sound Christian thought and his philosophy of Christian 
education into a meaningful program of action. We thank him for his 
fine contribution. P.M.B. 


LUTHER'S THEOLOGY AND MODERN EXISTENTIAL THOUGHT 


In Universitas, Zeitschrift fuer Wissenschaft, Kunst und Literatur 
(September, 1951) Professor Georg Wuensch demonstrates the value 
of Luther's theology as a norm or directive for present-day existential 
thinking. Modern speculative thought, he holds, is fundamentally 
oriented to two diametrically opposed philosophies: Marxian material- 
ism and philosophical and theological existentialism. Both represent, 
though in different ways, man’s striving for what is actual or real, or 
the fundamental verities that lie at the basis of human existence. Real- 
ism, however, also lies at the foundation of Luther's theological funda- 
mentals. His burning desire for the knowledge of truth, free from all 
illusion, brought him face to face with the problem of existence (Sein) 
and led him to a true appraisal and understanding of man, including 
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the limitations of his cognitive faculty. Already in his early lectures 
on the Roemerbrief (1515/1516) Luther remarks: “Existence is prior 
to action, but prior to existence is suffering” (Prius est enim esse quam 
operari; prius autem pati quam esse). The “being cast into” (das 
Geworfensein) existence is the first; existence is the second; action 
(das Wirken) is the third. 

Upon this existential anthropology is founded Luther's doctrine of 
justification. Luther thus says: “We are justified not by doing right; 
but because we are justified we do what is right” (Non enim stusta 
operando iusti efficimur, sed iusti essendo iusta operamur). Luther's 
thinking differs indeed from that of modern man, whose existential 
reasoning regards man per se, apart from the one by whom he is cast 
into existence. For Luther the Creator is the Subject who has cast him 
into existence. This fact man experiences when he is cast into existence 
a second time, that is to say, when in regeneration God causes him to 
exist as a new creature. The first is the work of the Creator, the second 
that of the Holy Spirit. At this point, Luther differs from Ludwig 
Feuerbach, who in his anthropological motivation of religion follows 
io some extent the great Reformer. For Luther, faith is not the work 
of man, creating God, but the work of God, who creates man. Hence 
Luther can say: “Faith is a living, dynamic reality. It is no idle specu- 
lation. Faith as the work of the Holy Ghost renews man. Faith, more 
carefully appraised, is suffering {that is, a passive enduring} rather 
than [human] action.” 

While, however, God alone justifies and converts man, the subjectum 
convertendum is not determined by his existence to sin. “No one sins 
either by coercion or against his will” (Nemo coacte et invite im peccato 
est). This motif occurs already in Luther’s Roemerbrief of 1516. It is 
more fully developed in his De Servo Arbitrio of 1525, where he ex- 
patiates on the premise that “man is free also as a sinner, just as he 
is free as a believer.” This does not ascribe to man absolute self-de- 
termination, for he is free only within the frame of what he 4s, while 
in that of what he is, he is not free {that is, while man possesses /ébertas 
a coactione, he has no libertas spiritualis}. In the area of what a man 
is, he is subject to powers over which he has no control; for he is sub- 


ject either to God or to the devil, just as he is “ridden” (geritten) by 


either one or the other. 

Luther’s existential realism appears especially in his sola fide. Accord- 
ing to Luther, it depends solely on God whether a man’s existence 
is either “something or nothing.” His is an absolute mere passive 
relation to God, just as passive sicut mulier ad conceptum. This mere 
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passive in man’s conversion is not at all understood by modern man, 
for he shares Luther's conception neither of faith nor of sin. To Lu- 
ther justifying faith is not a mere motitia, but such a firm reliance 
“that the heart does not permit itself to be torn away from the object 
of its trust.” Such faith takes God seriously, while to modern man 
God’s reality is an illusion. But as modern man does not take God 
seriously, so also he fails to take sin seriously. To modern man, Lu- 
ther's conception of sin seems exaggerated, if not pathological. To 
Luther, sin is not merely the failure to do what is right, but an in- 
escapable revolt against God, beginning with his very first existence, 
his first birth; for sin in its primary meaning is hereditary sin 
(Erbsuende). It is not primarily a doing, but a being. It consists 
not of individual active transgressions, but in the [corrupt] condition 
of the total man. The importance of this lies in the fact that neither 
Marxianism nor existentialism can be apprehended without acknowl- 
edgment of what Christian theology denominates “original sin.” As 
soon as man recognizes himself as to what he is, without any illusion, 
there begins in him the condition of desperatio. But modern man 
neither knows nor concedes Luther's cure of this overwhelming despair, 
namely, the efficacious divine grace which comes ab extra, or the “being 
apprehended by grace through faith” (das Ergriffensein von der Gnade 
im Glauben}, which means His re-creative transplanting of man into 
a second birth [conversion and justification}. Such is Luther's meaning 
of iustificatio sola fide, sine operibus. 

Luther's existential realism is illustrated also by his doctrine of prayer. 
To pray means for Luther to ask according to God’s will (#m Sinne 
Gottes). But no man knows God of himself. Even a Christian must 
sense {qua homo corruptus} the folly of petitioning the infinite Divine 
Majesty, for he cannot fathom what God's will really is with respect 
to himself. From this viewpoint Luther writes: “We are paupers in 
ptayer: timorous and weak in our requests” (Nos sumus pauperes in 
vocando; trepidi et infurmi petendo). Again: We pray “accotding to 
our infirmity far behind His ability to do” (longe infra potentiam eius 
secundum infurmitatem nostram). Yet every prayer [of a Christian] 
is valid because of God {von Gott her}, for it is not our work that 
decides, but divine grace which makes our inadequate prayer correspond 
to what God desires to do {was seinem Sinn entspricht}. So also prayer 
is “justified” by faith. 

Luther's existential realism is patent especially in his doctrine of the 
Church. To Luther, the Church is the congregation of all believers in 
Christ. But the Church is not a “bodily communion” (nicht leibliche 
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Versammlung), but “the communion of hearts united in the one faith” 
{die Versammlung der Herzen in einem Glauben}. The Church is not 
the work of man, not a human organization existing on the basis of 
fixed ceremonies, ordinations, clercial prerequisites of sanctity, and 
canonical law. The Church indeed must have external order and 
planned proclamation of the Gospel, but the proclamation depends 
wholly on God in its effect. Also here it is divine grace and faith that 
counts, not any work of man. To Luther it was self-evident that God's 
kingdom on earth could never be externally glorious, potent, and im- 
posing. Seemingly Luther's conception of the Church is organizationally 
(organisatorisch) weak, but in reality it is powerful; and it must pre- 
vail wherever man’s consciousness of the actual relation of God to man 
has not been stifled. 

Luther’s existential realism does not mean that the objective of Lu- 
theranism is a sort of quietism, or watchful inactivity (konservative 
Geruhsamkeit). Luther’s insistence upon the believer's activeness be- 
longs quite into another chapter (sanctification). The purpose of the 
article was merely to point out the one side of Luther's theology, namely, 
man’s passive reception {das passive Empfangen} of active divine grace. 

Luther, when describing God’s relation to man and vice versa, most 
certainly did not have in mind either Marxian nihilism or philosophical 
and theological existentialism. But Luther's theology has long ago 
solved the problem of God’s grace and man’s sin in their relation to 
each other (so far as this problem admits of a solution in our finite 
space world), just because his whole theology was so nicely oriented 
to Scripture, in particular, to the Law and the Gospel. “Zurueck zu 
Luther!” should be taken seriously by all means. J. T. MUELLER 


WHEN SHOULD THE CHURCH MAKE ITS VOICE HEARD? 


Bishop E. Berggrav, formerly Lutheran bishop of Oslo and at present 
one of the presidents of the World Council of Churches, some months 
ago raised this question in an address the substance of which appeared 
in The Ecumenical Review (October) under the title “The Respon- 
sibility of the Church and the World Council in Time of Tension.” 


The question raised by the Bishop has often been discussed. It is 


» well known that the Roman Church as well as some Protestant 


Churches do not hesitate to make their voice heard at the slightest 
provocation and concerning almost any issue not only in the areas of 
theology, religion, and morals, but in other areas as well. Among 
Christian papers, The Christian Century, though an undenominational 
journal of religion, attempts to voice week after week what it believes 
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is or should be the voice of Protestantism regarding current national 
and international affairs. 

Certainly, there are times when the Church or, to be more specific, 
a church denomination has a right and a duty to make its voice heard 
if for no other reason than to protect its own vital interests. Yet the 
Church needs always to exercise great caution and reserve before it 
dares to speak out in public, lest it neglect, on the one hand, the 
principal task to which God has called it, the promotion of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and lest it, on the other hand, presume to pass judg- 
ment on issues regarding which it is not adequately informed. The 
Church, by its very nature, will always be an irritant to the godless 
and wicked world. Nevertheless, it should be careful not to become 
guilty of unjustifiable irritations. In the above article, Bishop Berggrav 
sounds a timely warning, and Christian churches will do well to listen 
to his wise counsel. He writes: 

“Some of us may have been on the point of thinking that the aim 
of the World Council of Churches was to set a wrong world right. 
I think we were wrong so far. Our aim first of all must be to set 
Christianity right in ourselves and in our Churches. This does not 
prevent us from also doing our best as Christian citizens, but that is 
another matter. 

“May I jump directly into one of our practical difficulties in this 
Council: How far is it our main duty always to speak to the world — 
to make the voice of the Churches heard, as it is often put? According 
to what has been said hitherto I think it sufficient just to raise the 
question. But allow me a suggestion: What if the World Council of 
Churches kept silent for, say, five years, and meanwhile worked hard 
on the programme of Christ in our hearts and in our Churches? 
To put this as a proposal would be irresponsible, but we may be 
permitted to indulge our fancy. Or another way round: The Churches 
should never issue a message unless they are certain God is forcing 
them to cry out.” P.M.B. 


THE KIRCHENTAG IN BERLIN 


This convention held July 10—16, 1951, in both sectors of Berlin 
and, according to trustworthy estimates, attended by up to 400,000 
evangelical Christians, mostly German, has been repeatedly and variously 
assessed as to its significance for Protestantism. All writers seem agreed 
on One point: it was an act of faith of immense magnitude. Among 
many reports on the Kirchentag—and we ourselves both read some 
of these during our stay in Germany last summer and received oral 
accounts from Lutheran pastors representing both sectors and both 
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zones — perhaps the most comprehensive and penetrating one is by the 
president of the Kirchentag himself, Reinold von Thadden. His report 
appeared in the Ecumenical Review (October), published by the 
World Council of Churches. From this report we submit a lengthy 
paragraph because we believe this paragraph to have immediate rele- 
vance to the emphasis our own Church is placing at present on lay 
activity in the Church. What Reinold von Thadden here says, can 
hatdly be said more effectively. The paragraph reads: 

“This year’s Kirchentag settled on the frontier in more than one 
sense. It was not only the frontier between the two opposed world 
powers of our time, but also the frontier between ‘Church’ and “World, 
between the Kingdom of God on the one hand and the hard realities 
of everyday life on the other. Only where the Church meets the world 
at its frontier and declares its solidarity with the misery and sinfulness 
of the world, can the Church fulfill its mission. By maintaining close 
proximity with the world, by rubbing elbows with man in his secu- 
larized environment, by emerging from pious seclusion, the Church can 
address itself to the world. This is why the laity question is so enor- 
mously important: the layman represents the Christian message in the 
battlefield of the world, the pioneer on the outposts of the Church, in 
the very frontier region where world and Church collide. None other 
but the layman is charged with the task of enduring the incessant ten- 
sion between God’s commandments and the laws of economy, between 
the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount and the exigencies of political 
and professional life, between individual pious belief and the decrees 
of a worldly government. It is the layman who is called upon to testify, 
amidst the chaos of our time, to the secret of redemption through the 
Cross of Christ and the morning of resurrection. He is the witness of 
the Church. Where in a particular charge the layman fails in his 
judgment and his courage, the Church fails, and the message of the 
Church becomes the object of disbelief, and its pious phrase a laughing- 
stock. There can be no living Church without the living community 
of responsible laymen. The Church cannot rest on tradition alone, it 
cannot merely rely on its authority and on smooth functioning. It needs 
the fundament of a wide-awake congregation. The Church must seek 
a novel approach. In this respect, the Berlin Kirchentag showed the 
way towards a revival of church consciousness, thereby enhancing the 
importance of and bestowing a higher degree of responsibility on the 
clergy. Where a living laity approaches the clergy with its burning 
problems, and where the clergy can satisfy this hunger for the truth 
from the abundance of the Gospel, the future of the Church stands 
unshakable.” P. M.B. 
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THE WORD AND THE SACRAMENT 


Religion im Life (Autumn, 1951) publishes a contribution by Dr. 
Chad Walsh to David W. Soper’s new book Room for Improvement — 
Next Steps for Protestants on “The Reform of Protestant Worship,” in 
which he speaks of “the barrenness of Protestant worship.” Supplying a 
remedy, he suggests four “axioms,” namely, that worship should be God- 
centered; should consist in worshiping Him, not theorizing about Him; 
should be Trinitarian; and, finally, should express the nature of the 
Church. We are here interested especially in what he says of the weekly 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. He writes: “I believe that a weekly 
celebration of Holy Communion would satisfactorily fulfill the purposes 
of worship as I outlined them” (p.592). In the discussion of the sub- 
jects there occur the following expressions: “Holy Communion is the 
only type of group worship definitely instituted by Christ Himself. . . . 
From Paul’s Epistles and the Book of Acts as well as other Christian 
writings of the first few centuries, it is undeniable that Holy Com- 
munion was the normal form of worship on Sundays, and was also 
frequently practiced on week days” (ibid.). The writer suggests that the 
change to very frequent Communion should not be made abruptly. “A 
vast amount of education is necessary; otherwise the new system would 
seem merely an empty fad. A gradual approach is best — monthly for 
a considerable period of time, then twice a month, and finally every 
week” (p. 594). Preaching, of course, should not be omitted. “There 
should also ordinarily be a sermon. The ideal balance could be symbo- 
lized by an arrangement common in many churches: the altar or Lord’s 
table at the back of the chancel, with a pulpit to one side, nearer the con- 
gregation, and a lectern containing an open Bible on the other side” 
(p. 595). At the Communion service “the congregation should be kept 
busy. In addition to singing hymns, it should join in a number of 

prayers and responses. There should also be a general confession of sins, 
followed either by a prayer for forgiveness or a formal absolution pro- 
nounced by the minister” (#bid.). So far so good. But we do not agree 
with the writer's suggestion that “to dramatize the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, the offertory should be emphasized” not only by offerings of 
money brought forward, but also by having laymen in ordinary clothing 
bear the bread and wine from the back of the church to the front in 
order that the congregation might realize the symbolism of the offertory 
— “to imagine themselves, as individuals, being offered to God under 
the form of bread and wine” (sbid.). That introduces into the Com- 
munion service an element which is not Scriptural. Considering the 
fact that “many Protestants regard Holy Communion as symbolism pure 
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and simple,” he replies: “Even if Holy Communion is nothing but 
symbolism, it is a very effective symbolism. Possibly Zwingli agreed 
with this view, but Luther, with his doctrine of consubstantiation, em- 
phatically did not, while Calvin seems to have occupied an intermediate 
position which involved the belief that Christ was actually present in 
some real sense though not in as physical a fashion as Luther contended. 
If Protestantism professes to be a return to primitive Christianity, the 
historical evidence points overwhelmingly to the fact that the early 
Christians were convinced of what we may call the ‘real presence’ of 
Christ in the Sacrament. They seldom bothered to argue or theorize 
about it in the manner of the later schoolmen; they simply took for 
granted that when the mystery of Holy Communion was celebrated, He 
was there, communicating Himself to the communicants” (p. 596). 

Considering the article as a whole, the reviewer envisions in it a 
modern return to liturgical services on the part of Protestants. As one 
scans the writer's basic thoughts, one can recognize here almost an ap- 
proach to our Common Order of Service with Holy Communion. On 
the whole, this Common Order of Service seems to be a most satisfactory 
and edifying form of worship. It connects the Church of today with the 
ancient Christian past, affords the worshipers an opportunity to admin- 
ister their prerogatives as spiritual kings and priests by singing hymns 
and joining in prayer and response, places the preaching of the Word 
in the center of worship, and finally prepares the communicants for a 
proper reception of the Lord’s Supper, which is nothing else than the 
individual proclamation of divine forgiveness, under the pledge of 
Christ’s body and blood in the consecrated bread and wine. Whether or 
not every congregation wishes to hold a Communion service each Sun- 
day is left to the option of the local church, for there is no divine com- 
mand enjoining this. There is one important thought that should be 
considered in connection with public worship. The Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession emphasizes it when it says: "Of all acts of worship 
that is the greatest, most holy, most necessary, and highest, which God 
has required as the highest, in the First and the Second Commandment, 
namely, to preach the Word of God” (Art. XV; Conc. Trigl., p. 327). 


J. T. MUELLER 
THE REFORMED DOCTRINE OF BAPTISM 


‘ In the Westminster Theological Journal (November, 1951), Dr. 
John Murray, professor of Systematic Theology at Westminster Theolo- 
gical Seminary, has published the second of a series of articles on Chris- 
tian Baptism in which he treats Infant Baptism from the Calvinistic 
point of view. The argumentation runs true to form and shows the wide 
gulf between Lutheranism and Calvinism on the doctrine of the means 
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of grace. In particular, it demonstrates that the Reformed recognize 
no means of grace even when they speak of media gratiae, since they 
hold to the principle that, as Zwingli expressed it, the Holy Spirit needs 
no dux vel vehiculum to enter into the hearts of men. But behind the 
denial that Baptism is a means of grace is also the Reformed tenet which 
the Lutheran Visitation Articles of 1592 express thus: “Children of 
Christians are holy before Baptism and from their mothers’ wombs; yea, 
while still in their mothers’ wombs they are [established] in the cove- 
nant of eternal life; otherwise Holy Baptism could not be administered 
to them” (Conc. Trigl., p.1157). Dr. Murray indeed insists upon In- 
fant Baptism on the ground of its divine institution; there is for it a 
necessitas mandati divini, although there is for it no mecessitas gratiae 
medi, to put it in the words of our dogmaticians. He writes: “It is 
sufficient for us to know and to answer that it is the divine institution” 
(p.9). At times, however, he speaks of Baptism as if it were a means 
of grace, as, for example, in the sentence: “God has ordained it [Bap- 
tism] as one of the provisions whereby He administers His grace to the 
world” (sbid.). But in order that this statement might not be under- 
stood in the Lutheran sense, he adds: “{Baptism]} does not effect union 
with Christ. .. . Baptism does not convey or confer the grace which it 
signifies” (p. 39). In a footnote to this statement he remarks: “This is 
directed against the thought of Baptismal regeneration. It hardly seems 
necessary to set forth any extended refutation of this sacerdotal concep- 
tion” (#bid.). However, while saying this, he adds that Baptism does 
possess efficacy. Answering the question: “What precisely is its 
efficacy?” he writes: “God condescends to our weakness. He not only 
unites His people to Christ, but He also advertises that great truth by 
an ordinance which portrays visibly to our senses the reality of this 
grace. ... This is the purpose of Baptism as a sign... . As a seal it 
authenticates, confirms, guarantees the reality and security of this cove- 
nant grace ... just as God confirmed His promise to Noah by the bow 
in the cloud” (p. 39). So after all Baptism is not a means of grace in 
the Biblical sense; and this he tells us in the sentence: “Baptism has one 
import .. . it signifies union with Christ, purifying from the pollution 
of sin by regeneration of the Spirit, and purifying from the guilt of sin 
by the blood of Christ” (p. 41). In view of such statements our Lutheran 
dogmaticians have said that the Reformed seals are “empty” seals, and 
more definitely the Lutheran Visitation Articles define the Calvinistic 
doctrine of Baptism in the words: “Baptism is an outward washing of 
water, whereby an inner washing from sin is only signified. Baptism 
neither works nor confers regeneration, faith, the grace of God, and sal- 
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vation, but only signifies and seals these” (Conc. Trigl., p. 1155). This 
charge is just, for Calvinists do not recognize in Baptism, as also not in 
Holy Communion, the verbum evangeli through which the Holy Spirit 
works and strengthens faith and seals the forgiveness of sins, conveyed 
by the Gospel promises. Luther's theology concerning Baptism is set 
forth in the simple words of his Small Catechism: “Without the Word 
of God {the Gospel is meant] the water is simple water and no Baptism. 
But with the Word of God it is a Baptism, that is, a gracious water of 
life and a washing of regeneration in the Holy Ghost.” To this Scrip- 
tural doctrine Calvinism has never agreed. J. T. MUELLER 


THE DOCTRINE OF BIBLICAL INSPIRATION IN MISSION WORK. 


The Union Seminary Quarterly Review (November, 1951), pub- 
lished by the “students, faculty, and alumni of Union Theological Sem- 
inary,” offers an informative and stimulating article on “Christian Apo- 
logetics in Relation to Islam.” Seeking a new approach to the winning 
of Muslims, the writer criticizes, among other missionary methods, a 
false emphasis on the Bible as the inspired Word of God. He says: 
“Until now the main controversy between Islam and Christianity con- 
cerning this doctrine {revelation} has been whether the Koran or the 
Bible is the real revelation of God. . . . How many pains the Chris- 
tians have taken in the past to show that the Bible is the true revelation 
of God because it is verbally correct from one cover to the other, dic- 
tated word by word by God, and written down by holy men without 
error!” (P. 12.) He then proceeds to say that the Muslims claim the 
same prerogative for the Koran and, besides, point out “some contra- 
dictions in the text of the Bible . . . to show the falsity of the Christian 
teaching” (sbid.). The article then contends that “the main issue be- 
tween Islam and Christianity in regard to the doctrine of revelation is 
not whether the Bible or the Koran is the true revelation, but the con- 
ception of revelation and its test.” And the test of a revelation is “its 
spiritual meaning and its appeal to the deepest aspirations of the human 
soul” (ibid.) What we wish to emphasize is that the writer's charge 
against the supposed customary missionary method is in need of a two- 
fold correction. In the first place, at least the orthodox Lutheran doc- 
trine of inspiration is here stated incorrectly. Not even the much- 


‘attacked Lutheran dogmaticians of the seventeenth century, such as 


Quenstedt and Calov, who emphasized Biblical inspiration more than 
others, asserted that the Bible was “dictated word by word by God.” 
Our Lutheran dogmaticians certainly did not have in mind a mechanical 
inspiration, for they taught that the sacred writers wrote “cheerfully, 
willingly, and intelligently” (Quenstedt) and not “in a certain enthou- 
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siasmos {trance} as the heathen claimed with regard to their sooth- 
sayers” (cf. Christian Dogmatics, p. 103 f.). Again, it is hardly correct to 
say that in the past Christian missionaries approached the Muslims with 
the primary emphasis on Biblical inspiration. At least so far as we 
know, those who witnessed the Word of God to the Mohammedans 
began their instruction with the doctrine of sin and followed this up 
with the proclamation of the Gospel of redemption from sin through 
Christ. In other words, their missionary method was not one of apolo- 
getics, but that of preaching Law and Gospel, or calling the Muslims to 
repentance and faith. The doctrine of Biblical inspiration came later, 
when they were asked to explain on what grounds they rested their 
Gospel proclamation. The modern liberal “revelation” is certainly not 
able to do what only the living divine Word of God in Scripture is able 
to do. As a matter of fact, liberal missionaries in many cases have not 
tried to convert the Mohammedans at all, but rather fellowshiped with 
them, asserting that there are “good points” also in the religion of Islam. 
Finally, if the test of revelation is “its appeal to the deepest aspirations 
of the human soul,” that expression very much requires explanation. 
According to Scripture, even the deepest aspirations of the unregenerate 
human soul are “enmity against God” (Rom. 8:7; 1 Cor. 2:14). 
J. T. MUELLER 

THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION IN GREEK 

Recently the undersigned happened upon a jubilee volume from 
A.D. 1730 commemorating the presentation of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, a volume consisting of two parts, one for the general public 
and published in Dresden, the other for people trained in Latin and 
Greek and published in Leipzig. By some enterprising person these 
two publications were bound together. The first half consists in the 
German text of the Augustana with appropriate edifying comments 
by Valentin Ernst Loescher. The second half presents the Augustana 
in three languages, German, Latin, and Greek; next a Greek poem, 
with a Latin translation, in which the doctrines set forth in the Augs- 
burg Confession are given a metrical dress by Laur. Rhodomannus; 
and finally a Latin essay in which the authorship of the Greek version 
of the Augustana is discussed. The second section was prepared by 
M. Christian Reineccius, a prominent schoolman and author whose 
home was Weissenfels in Saxony. The essay on the question who 
wrote the Greek translation of the A.C. is the item that occasions my 
brief remarks. It has the title, Exercitatio Historica de Augustana 
Confessione Graece reddita a Paulo Dolscio Plavensi, quam, sub 
Praesidio M. Christian Reineccii, defendit J. G. Jenike, SS Th. Stud. 
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Weissenfelsae die Il. Sept. 1726. Accordingly, the author of the essay 
seems to have been a student of theology, J. G. Jenike by name, al- 
though Reineccius assumed full responsibility for all the material it 
contained. The essay is brief, but well documented. The chief facts 
reported in it are here put down. 


In September, 1547, Melanchthon wrote to Joachim Camerarius ex- 
pressing his joy that this friend was translating the Augsburg Con- 
fession into Greek. Jenike doubts that this version was ever finished 
and published, because it is not found anywhere (quia nullibi ea com- 
paret). In 1559 Melanchthon wrote that he had sent a Greek version 
of the Augustana to Constantinople through a learned man, a deacon 
of the Greek Church, who had been his guest all summer. A number 
of writers later on assumed that Melanchthon himself was the author 
of the translation, but Jenike submits the text of Melanchthon’s letter 
addressed to a certain Bordingus, which shows that this assumption is 
not tenable. The letter reads: Mitto tibi interpretationem Graecam 
Confessionis sine meo consilio editam. Probo tamen phrasin ac misi 
Constantinopolin per virum doctum, qui ibi diakoni officio fungitur et 
tota aestate noster hospes fuit ac narravit multas adhuc ecclesias in Asia 
et Thracia et vicinis regionibus esse, sed paulatim propter servitutis 
aerumnas diminui frequentiam. 

Since Melanchthon here definitely says that the translation had been 
published without his having been consulted, but that its diction re- 
ceived his approval, it seems clear that he was not the translator. The 
name of the deacon to whom he refers is given by Jenike as Demetrius. 
The man in Constantinople to whom the Greek version was sent was 
the patriarch of the Greek Church in that city, Joasaphus (by others 
he is called Josephus or Josaphatus). The author of this version, as 
the title of the essay indicates, was Paulus Dolscius. The same version, 
according to Jenike, the Tuebingen theologians sent to Jeremias, who 
in 1574 had become the patriarch of Constantinople. In a note it is 
stated that a certain Hilarius reports Greek translations were made 
later quite often by others. Cf. Phil. Cyprii Chron. Ecclesiae Graecae. 

On the question whether Melanchthon was the author Jenike pre- 
sents a special paragraph. A number of scholars maintained that 
Melanchthon himself had made the Greek version which was sent 
to Constantinople, but this view has no factual foundation, says Jenike. 
Neither can it be held, so he adds, that Melanchthon prepared any 
Greek version of the Confession at all. The translator, Paulus Dolscius, 
was a medical doctor and practitioner. He was at first the rector of 
the college (Gymnasium) in Halle, and later, in 1580, he became the 
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burgomaster (urbis consul) of that city; and there he died in 1589. 
Jenike enumerates these works of Dolscius: The Psalter of the Prophet 
and King David put in Greek elegiac verses and published in Bale 
(Basel), 1555; the Augsburg Confession translated into Greek and 
published in Bale in 1559, inserted, likewise in 1584, in the reports 
of dealings with the Patriarch Jeremias of Constantinople; a Greek 
version in elegiac meter of Ecclesiastes, Leipzig, 1559, and a similar 
version of Jesus Sirac, published in Leipzig, 1571. What a learned 
man this physician and schoolman must have been! His delight evi- 
dently was “in the Law of the Lord,” and to him Psalm One could 
very well be applied. Honor to his memory! 

To characterize this version it ought to be mentioned that the author 
used both the Unaltered and the Altered Augsburg Confession as his 
basis. This accounts for it that Article IV on Justification which in 
the original German and Latin version is very brief is rather lengthy 
in the Greek. It seems, however, that the erroneous views which 
Melanchthon inserted in the Variata were not taken over by the trans- 
lator. Thus Article X on the Lord’s Supper is an exact translation of 
the article as it was originally presented to the Emperor in 1530. The 
Greek employed is simple and evinces acquaintance with the old classics. 

The Jenike essay concludes with a Greek letter written by Matth. 
Dresser to his friend Dolscius; and since it has to do with the subject 
of this note, I submit a translation of it. “To Paulus Dolscius, physician 
and mayor of Halle in Saxony, Greetings! You write that you are 
treated very wrongly by those who say that the Confession of the 
orthodox faith, presented in Augsburg, was translated into Greek by 
Melanchthon. For you hold it unfair to say that nominally you are 
the author of the translation, but that in reality it was made by 
Melanchthon. At the same time you ask me in the interest of his- 
torical truth to speak up for you and for what is right. Now, since 
you are my friend, I promise to do to the extent of my ability what 
you ask for. First of all, then, I consider your complaint to be justified, 
and I hold that my opinion is proved correct not only by your in- 
controvertible testimony, but by the very diction of the document, 
which is widely different from that of Melanchthon. Hence I do not 
hesitate to affirm that those who attribute the translation to Melanch- 
thon have no acquaintance with his style. In the second place, I admit 
it is only fair from every point of view that I should come to the 
aid of the truth and of yourself; therefore I am willing to do this in 
every way and all the time, as far as I am able to do it. My best 
wishes for your well-being! Leipzig, August 10, A.D. 1587. Matth. 
Dress.” (Dresser). W. F. ARNDT 
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BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


A Federal judge in Huntington, W.Va., ruled that a man may be 
a conscientious objector by personal conviction though the religious 
faith he professes requires no abstention from bearing arms. .. . Judge 
Harry E. Watkins so decided in granting temporary C.O. status to 
a Roman Catholic, who told local draft officials he was not opposed 
to bearing arms in a “just war,” but that he believed “such wars are 
only theoretical in the present scheme of things.” ... An examiner, 
himself a Catholic, had ruled that this stand could not be based on 
the man’s religious faith; but Judge Watkins, in agreeing to rule on 
an appeal from the examiner's report, said that the question to be de- 
cided was not whether profession of the Catholic faith implied objec- 
tion to military service, but whether the individual’s own interpretation 
of its teachings led him to object to such service. 


* * * 


The general council of the Seventh-Day Adventists adopted a budget 
of $17,060,000 for 1952. Some $9,000,000 of this will go for over- 
seas work, the remainder to be spent in North America. ... The de- 
nomination maintains 283 colleges and academies, and 4,155 ele- 
mentary schools; also 106 hospitals and sanitariums, with assets total- 
ing $30,000,000. .. . The council was told that Seventh-Day Adventist 
membership in Central Europe increased 75 per cent since the war's 
end, rising from 26,981 in 1945 to 44,628 today. 


* * * 


Delegates of the American Council of Churches, in session at Gary, 
Ind., adopted a sharply worded resolution favoring universal military 
training, declaring that the individual Christian owes the duty of service 
to the State as a divinely ordained institution. 


* * * 


Methodists planning a fleet of bookmobiles. — According to the sales 
manager of the Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn., a book- 
mobile has been put on the road, equipped not only with books, but 
also with church school literature, altar ware, and visual aids. The 
new unit, now operating in the South, is the first of a fleet to be 
operated throughout the country. 


* * ¥* 


A criticism of American churchmen was voiced by the Rev. D. H. C. 
Read, chaplain to Edinburgh University, who recently returned from 
a visit to Canada. In America, he said, more than anywhere else, there 
was a tendency “to employ the methods of modern business, high- 
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pressure advertising, public-opinion polls, mass suggestion, and success 
stories to swing the masses into the Church.” The danger of this 
technique, he warned, “lies in the subtle shift of emphasis from the 
objective truth of the Christian Gospel to its pragmatic value to society. 
The result of such a policy is to transform the Gospel challenge of 
‘Repent and Believe’ into the cynical technique of ‘How to Win Friends 
and Influence People!’” . . . He also warned churchmen against the 
danger of “identifying Christianity with the political aims of the West- 
ern democracies. We know how a Fascist or Communist government 
seeks to muzzle the Church and devitalize it; but in the much more 
congenial atmosphere of the non-Communist world we are much less 
likely to be aware of political pressure on the Church. The censors 
of sermons are not sinister figures in the back row of the gallery, but 
decent, good-hearted folk in pews who are being conditioned to identify 
the political judgments of the Western world with the will of God.” 


* * * 


The director of the Mormon missionary home in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, reported that a total of 5,368 missionaries are now working in 
every area except Russia, the satellite countries, and North Africa. . . . 
The nation’s defense program has reduced the average of 6,300 mis- 
sionaries usually kept in the field. 


* * * 


From a report to the American Bible Society by officials of the 
Society. — Last year’s total of six million volumes had been exceeded 
in the first nine months of this year; this record distribution of Bibles, 
Testaments, and Gospel portions in the face of rising costs; Bibles 
formerly published at 25 cents each now cost 50 to 60 cents... . The 
conflict between Communism and the Free World has created an 
“acute situation” for Bible work. . .. In Hungary, the secretary of 
the Bible Society has been imprisoned, while in Czechoslovakia the 
Bible Society has been disbanded by the government. Nothing is 
known of the situation in Romania, and in Bulgaria it is not known 
if the Society agent is alive. As far as is known, no Bibles have been 
printed in Russia for two decades, and few have been distributed. No 
Scriptures have entered the Soviet Union in the last three years, but 
the American Bible Society has $125,000 worth of Scriptures on hand 
for distribution in Russia if and when the situation changes. .. . Scrip- 
tures for Korea are published here and in Japan, since the Bible House 
in Seoul was burned. Scriptures valued at $1,250,000 have been pro- 
vided for Korea and distributed to South Koreans, refugees, pastors, 
and prisoners of war, many of them North Koreans. Chinese Scrip- 
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tures for prisoners of war have been obtained from Hong Kong... . 
A new Braille Bible for the blind (King James Version) has been 
completed, consisting of 18 volumes, requiring five feet of shelf space. 
Scriptures for the blind were distributed in 35 languages and systems. 
... A new recording of the entire Bible on 170 Talking-Book records 
has been completed; these records are sold to the blind at 25 cents 
each. . . . Next year’s production program calls for 825,000 Bibles, 
1,203,000 Testaments, and 12,541,750 portions of Scripture. 


* * * 


Soviet young people were called upon “to fight religion” by the 
Russian youth organ Young Bolshevik. The article said that “victory 
for Communism will come only after the struggle against all the re- 
ligious traditions of the world has been won. ... Under our Com- 
munist conditions religion continues to play a reactionary part. It 
clings to all that is old and false; and being a most viable conservative 
ideology, it impedes the overcoming of other remnants of the past.” 
... The Communist education of the youth and workers “is there- 
fore indissolubly connected with exposing and overcoming religious 
morality.” “ - . 


Last spring a priest, Father Balm of the Augustinian Order, became 
chaplain of the Sorbonne University in Paris. Alarmed at the spread 
of existentialism among students who had been raised as Christians, 
Balm, together with a colleague, Father Nicodem, studied the theories 
and tenets of Sartre’s philosophy, seeking its weak points and most 
vulnerable arguments. Then the two swung into action. Doffing their 
clerical robes, they donned the traditional students’ garb of blue jeans 
and sweater every night and went into the hotbeds of existentialism. 
There they sought out student converts to the movement, argued with 
them and offered the hope of religion. They had notable success; Balm 
is credited with having prevented at least four suicides in three months. 
... The success of this work and Father Balm’s appeal led the Order 
to send eight additional priests to Paris. These have taken quarters 
on the Seine’s famed Left Bank, where they will frequent bars and 
cafes of the district which are crowded day and night with disillusioned 
students discussing the miseries of the world and the existentialist 
approach to them. ™ a ‘ 


There is always a lapse of time between the date that this is written 
and the date when it appears in print. Hence things happen; e.g., 
the item in this column on p. 874f. of the November issue: “Protestants, 
Stop, Look, Listen!” Before the readers had this in hand, the “prophecy” 
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was fulfilled! — With this in mind I write the following: Archbishop 
Aloysius Stepinac has been conditionally released from prison by the 
Tito government; the “conditionally” plainly expressed in the Com- 
munist government's official announcement of his release, which re- 
ferred to him as “the former archbishop.” . . . But he disputed this 
announcement; he said, “I am still Archbishop of Zagreb”; that he 
would never give up his diocese “by government force”; that his future 


status was entirely “in the hands of the Holy Father. ... I will never 
leave the country by force. I will remain here until the Holy Father 
decrees otherwise.” . . . His future was of secondary importance, he 


declared; the main thing was for the Tito government “to fulfill the 
essential conditions of the Church’s demands.” These demands included 
recognition of marriage as a sacrament, the re-establishment of church 
schools, and complete acceptance of the Catholic press. — To us on the 
side lines this looks like one totalitarian power’s trying to dictate to 
the other; and we are interestedly watching who will win, meanwhile 
deploring the fact that the cause of Christ and His Gospel does not 
seem to matter to either side! 


* * * 


From Pusan, Korea, United Nations chaplains report that thousands 
of Chinese and North Korean Communist prisoners of war are attend- 
ing religious services in their camps. The prisoners’ attendance at serv- 
ices is purely voluntary; some men have even built their own churches 
in the camps. ... The prisoners include many Christians who have 
been forced into the Communist armies. 


* * * 


The Rev. Joseph Demmel of Munich was elected to head the Old 
Catholic Church in Germany. He succeeds Bishop Erwin Kreutzer of 
Bonn, who resigned because of poor health. .. . The Old Catholic 
Church of Germany was formed in 1871, when groups of Roman 
Catholics seceded from Rome in protest against the definition of the 
dogma of papal infallibility. The Church claims about 30,000 members. 


* * * 


Rome reports that Vatican authorities have authorized the micro- 
filming of virtually all the ancient manuscripts in the Vatican Library. 
... Heretofore, the manuscripts have been almost inaccessible except 
to students and scientists given special permission to examine them. . . . 
It is expected that when the filming is completed, copies will be made 
available to approved institutions for study for preservation in their 
archives. 
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The latest German clerical manual shows that of a total popula- 
tion of 64,400,000 in all four zones of Germany, 59.7 per cent, or 
38,400,000, are Protestants, 35.1 per cent, or 22,500,000, are Roman 
Catholics, while 5.2 per cent, or 3,500,000, belong to other religious 
groups or profess no creed. 

i *% * * 

Communist leaders in East Germany are discouraging all public 
Christmas parties and observances outside the churches. Even family 
celebrations have been curbed by a decree prohibiting the cutting of 
Christmas trees to 15 per cent of those cut last year. . . . Instead, 
Communist authorities are trying to substitute the celebration of 
Stalin’s birthday on December 21 for the Christmas festival. Schools, 
kindergartens, and Communist youth groups were warned not to hold 
Christmas parties this year; instead, celebrations of Stalin’s birthday 
will be held... . Meanwhile, Soviet Zone Information Minister Ger- 
hard Eisler issued orders to directors of East German radio stations 
that the December programs should concentrate “exclusively” on the 
promotion of Soviet-German friendship and Stalin’s birthday. 


* * * 


Realizing the morale and public relations value of well-kept church 
grounds and landscaping, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints (Mormon) maintains a central ground-planning office. ... The 
landscaping department is ready to give detailed instructions, advice, 
and complete landscaping plans to L.D.S. church groups. All Mormon 
church groups make applications for landscaping advice, submitting 
pictures of their buildings and their requests. The landscaping depart- 
ment goes over the plans, suggests types of plants and shrubs and gives 
detailed reports on the care of the plants... . Church officials say 
that the central landscaping department has done much to make Mor- 
mon church edifices all over the world stand out as well-planned, well- 
landscaped buildings. THEO. HOYER 

CORRECTION 


Dr. Allen Wikgren, to whom I referred in my article on Luke 17: 
20-21, comments as follows in a letter of December 15, 1951: “The 
comment which I made in Nuntius did not have anything directly to 
do with the Lucan passage, and I do not wonder therefore that you 
failed to understand the ellipsis in that connection. I was only com- 
menting on Riesenfeld’s note regarding C. H. Robert's interpretation 
of certain examples of entos to mean ‘in the possession of’ or the like. 
Riesenfeld thought that this was not quite accurate and suggested that 
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the phrases might be abbreviated expressions for ‘in the house of’ or 
equivalent, an ellipsis of the noun occurring in these instances. I merely 
supplied what I thought to be some actual examples of such an ellipsis 
in certain passages of the Septuagint which are commonly cited to sup- 
port the meaning ‘among’ for entos. Such an ellipsis might of course 
be supposed in the Lucan passage, but I do not see that it would con- 
tribute anything to the solution of the problem of the meaning of the 
text, and it was not advocated by Riesenfeld in his note or by myself.” 
PAUL M. BRETSCHER 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS, VOLUME II. By Francis Pieper. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 1951. XIV and 555 pages, 9x6. $3.50. 

The second volume of Pieper’s Dogmatics leads the theologian into the 
very center of Christian doctrine, the grace of God in Christ Jesus. And 
the author has succeeded in presenting this great truth not as an academician, 
but as a curator of souls. To devote this review to a synopsis of the content 
of the volume appears like carrying coals to Newcastle. We shall rather 
devote a few lines to some of the censures of Pieper’s theological method 
which have come to our attention. A frequent critique is that Pieper’s 
method is in the tradition of the seventeenth-century Lutheran Orthodoxy, 
usually called Lutheran Scholasticism, which in turn is said to be constructed 
on Aristotelian logic. Allegedly this method relegates the exegetical method 
into the background, while logic becomes the chief apparatus of the theo- 
logian both in setting forth and in defending the divine truth. The present 
reviewer belongs to the generation who sat at the feet of Pieper while he 
was in his prime as classroom lecturer. It is possible that together with his 
contemporaries he was carried away by the dynamic personality of the 
teacher and failed completely to detect the grave shortcomings which are 
said to be inherent in Pieper’s method. However, is it not just as likely that 
the critics of Pieper’s method are not sufficiently close to him to appreciate 
the ever-present Scriptural undergirding which carries the entire presenta- 
tion? It is sometimes asserted that Pieper and some of the former Missouri 
Synod theologians employed the prooftext method in such a way that they 
forced Scripture texts to say something which in the light of the larger 
context they do not say. At first glance it may appear that in the doctrine 
concerning Christ’s person “orthodox” Lutheran dogmaticians have resorted 
to dialectics garbed in a thin veneer of Scriptural prooftexts in order to 
refute the Reformed aberrations and to establish irrefutable dogmatical 
formulations concerning the personal union, communion of natures, and the 
three modes of the communication of attributes. It is granted that a first and 
superficial reading of Pieper’s dogmatical works may create the impression 
that Scripture is sometimes put into a strait jacket and made to sub- 
stantiate the dogmatician’s a priori assumption. Theological students, 
for example, have considerable difficulty to see the Scriptural basis and the 
tremendous relevance for the Christian faith of the three genera of com- 
munication of attributes. And certainly, they will find it difficult to follow 
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the dogmatical distinction between ommnipraesentia intima and extima, 
especially since Pieper bases the distinction on the section in John 3:13, 
which is missing in most texts (303 f.). It is true that Pieper used the 
“prooftext” method; but he did so within the framework of the entire 
Biblical revelation. His method is not in the Roman Catholic nor the 
Calvinistic fashion, which dissects Scripture in piecemeal fashion and uses 
Scripture texts merely as prooftexts, a misuse of the Scriptures of which we 
all can so easily become guilty, e. g., condemning unionism with Amos 3:2. 
It is our definite impression that even where Pieper’s dogmatic-logical 
development overshadows the exegetical foundation, the Biblical under- 
girding is always uppermost in his mind, and his logic is the “logic of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

It is sometimes stated that there may have been a place for Lutheran 
Scholasticism in a day of violent Christological controversies; our genera- 
tion, however, is so absorbed in a program of evangelization and has 
placed the Cross of Christ so into the center of its message, that it can have 
no interest in preserving a Christology molded in Chalcedonian termi- 
nology or in sixteenth-and seventeenth-century thought patterns. We know 
of groups who in taking this position have lost their zeal to proclaim 
Christ’s work because they had lost Christ’s person. The facts are that the 
antitheses which called forth such Chalcedonian terms as nature, person, 
attributes, and the controversies which prompted the Lutherans to lay such 
emphasis on the three modes of communication of attributes are still with 
us. In a treatise on the Creed, Luther stated that the devil always employs 
one of three storm clouds to attack Christ: Satan raises doubts concerning 
Christ's deity or His humanity or His saving work. And Satan has placed 
a specious scholasticism into his service. In his counterattacks the pastor 
therefore requires the whole armor of God, including genuine Lutheran 
“scholasticism.” And Pieper’s Dogmatics supplies this. F. E. MAYER 


THE GOSPEL OF GOD. By Anders Nygren. Translated by L. J. Trinterud. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1951. 104 pages, 54 x7%. 
$2.00. 


Here is a treasure in a small package. It is the translation, by a Pres- 
byterian theologian who studied under him at Lund, of Anders Nygren’s 
pastoral letter directed to the clergy of his diocese upon his installation 
as bishop of Lund. Dr. Nygren’s method is to hold himself so thoroughly in 
the midstream of a Biblical position that when he quotes from the Bible, he 
seems to be saying the inevitable thing. The volume opens with a chapter 
on the Peace of God, based on Phil. 4:7. Subsequent chapters then develop 
the fact that the Christian preacher is a herald of that peace through the 
atonement of Christ. The writer reserves materials on the cure of souls 
for later releases, and in this volume concentrates particularly on the pas- 
tor’s business of bringing the Gospel to the people. He asserts that “Word 
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and Sacrament” are not to be thought of as separate. “Just as it would be 
senseless to ask why we need the word when we have the sacrament, so 2iso 
it is meaningless to ask why we need the sacrament when we have the word. 
For only in the unity of both is the full import of the Gospel as a message, 
which is at the same time a deed, and as a deed, which is at the same time 
a message, to be found” (p. 68). The book teems with correctives for a 
watered-down and thoughtless theology. Despite its brevity it finds time to 
review the great themes of the church year and to say sober and sensible 
words on the relation of Christian denominations and the problem of the 
Church in the world at large. Here is a stimulus for faith and ministry! 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE SCANDAL OF CHRISTIANITY. By Emil Brunner. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 116 pages, 8X5. $2.00. 


This book contains the five lectures which Dr. Brunner delivered at Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary (Chicago) in 1946 on “Historical Rev- 
elation,” “The Triune God,” “Original Sin,” “The Mediator,” and “The 
Resurrection.” Here Brunner speaks in language which upon the whole is 
simple, lucid, and to the point. But here, too, he effectively employs the 
terminology of traditional Christianity in so subtle a manner that the casual 
reader is apt to regard Brunner’s theology as genuinely Christian. To the 
trained student of Neo-orthodoxy, however, the unscriptural teachings for 
which his “new evangelicalism” stands are apparent. Brunner does not 
accept the “later church doctrine of the Trinity,” but claims to hold what he 
calls the “biblical” teaching of the Holy Trinity (p. 48 f.). Brunner’s 
doctrine, however, is definitely not that of Scripture. Nor is his doctrine 
of the “righteousness of God” that which Luther taught on the basis of 
Romans (p. 89). Brunner interprets the dikaiosyne Theou as “the unity of 
God’s judging holiness and God’s reconciling merciful love” (p. 90), 
which amounts to a blending of the iustitia legalis and the iustitia evangel- 
ica, of a mingling of Law and Gospel. To Brunner, moreover, the accept- 
ance of the Gospel mysteries, that is, faith, is a “matter of existential or 
ethical decision” (p. 113), which involves a quantum of synergism. This 
agrees fully with his rejection of the “total depravity of man,” which he 
condemns as unbiblical (p. 65). Brunner regards the creation of man in 
the image of God as a simile or parable and not as a historical fact (p. 57). 
He favors higher criticism (p. 25), views the sola gratia as a distinctively 
Lutheran conception (p. 20), and speaks of the forgiveness of sins as the 
“expression of the incomprehensible renewal of God’s relation to us, known 
or knowable only through an incomprehensible act of divine revelation” 
(p. 43). We pass over other unscriptural teachings in the book. Brunner’s 
“Scandal of Christianity” does not teach the traditional Christian doctrine 
in its truth and purity, but a “new evangelicalism” of which it has been 
said correctly that it is a “new liberalism.” JoHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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A HANDBOOK ON THE PAPACY. By William Shaw Kerr. Philosophical 
Library Publishers, New York 16, N. Y. 322 pages, 9X6. $4.75. 
We recommend to our readers with considerable emphasis this new 
Handbook on the Papacy, written by the “Bishop of Down and Dromore” 
as a needed Anglican reply to the Pope’s claims to supremacy and infal- 
libility, authority and certitude,” as pastor and doctor of all Christians. 
“The investigation of the papal claims concerns itself not primarily with 
theology, but in the main with history.” Leaving aside Rome’s complex 
doctrinal system, the author demonstrates in lucid, dignified, and objective 
language that the papal claims just mentioned are in accord neither with 
Scripture nor with the historical data upon which they are based. In forty- 
six brief but convincing chapters (to which have been added a helpful 
discussion of the encyclical Lux Veritatis, a handy bibliography, an index, 
and a list of Scripture references), he discusses a large number of varied 
subjects which have a bearing on his thesis, such as Peter’s presence and 
work in Rome, the supposed evidence based on Clement of Rome, Tertul- 
lian, Irenaeus, Cyprian, and others, the various church councils, Gregory 
the Great, and other Popes, and so forth. The reader is bound to ap- 
preciate the brevity of the chapters, in which there is nothing boring, 
though they are packed with valuable detailed information. The book is 
well documented. The writer's final conclusion is: “We can only despair 
of a Church that solemnly sets forth error as truth and endeavors to support 
it by perverting history” (p. 310). Since the question of the papal claims 
concerns largely also Christian laymen, we are happy to report that here 
is a book which the Protestant laity can easily understand and fully 
appreciate. Student pastors will find it a rich source for needed discussions 
on the Church of Rome. While the author writes with much force and 
gteat conviction, the reviewer has found in the book not a single undig- 
nified or improper expression concerning the Roman Church. Bishop 
Kerr writes as a convinced opponent of Rome, but also as a Christian 
gentleman. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


A GUIDE TO THE THOUGHT OF Karl Barth — of Emil Brunner — Rein- 
hold Niebuhr — Jacques Maritain, — Nicholas Berdyaev — Karl Jas- 
pers. The Philosophical Library, Inc., New York. Brochures, ca. 
45 pages. 90 cents each. 

These brief guides were written to help the non-professional reader 
somewhat to understand the fundamental teachings of six men now promi- 
nent in the field of existential theology and philosophy. While they are not 
always adequate because of their narrow scope, they nevertheless afford the 
student a general idea of what moderns like Barth, Brunner, Niebuhr, and 
others teach. The guides were prepared by Prof. E. L. Allen, an English 
lecturer on divinity at King’s College, Newcastle, and a prominent con- 
tributor to such perodicals as the Hibbert Journal, the Spectator and the 
Quarterly Review. Describing Barth’s teaching of the “Word of God,” he 
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says: “The Bible becomes the Word of God . . . when it overpowers us and 
gains the mastery over us, 4. ¢., when it creates faith in us” (p. 39). Of 
Brunner he writes: “He makes a much freer use of Scripture than Barth 
does and treats it as a relative rather than as an absolute authority .. . It 
has authority . . . just in so far as it conveys Christ to us” (p. 12). Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s theology he classifies under “Religious Socialism” and says of 
him that as he treats the narrative of Gensis III as a myth, so also the dog- 
mas of original sin, of the Trinity, the sinlessness and Godhead of Christ, 
the union in Him of two natures, the Atonement, and the Second Advent 
(p. 35 f.). Jacques Maritain, a French convert to Romanism, he views as 
a “Christian sociologist” who seeks the salvation of modern society in a 
social order that is “vitally a Christian [Romanist} society” (p. 45). The 
late Nicholas Berdyaev, a Russian refugee and teacher of a somewhat 
unique form of existential theology in Paris, he views as a “Christian 
socialist” who envisions the redemption of human society in a “New 
Middle Ages,” in which there prevail justice, freedom, and reverence for 
the work of God” (p. 42). Karl Jaspers, an existentialist lecturing on 
philosophy at Basle, Switzerland, he depicts as recognizing in this period 
of “frustration, defeat, and shipwreck” . . . “only two interpretations of life, 
one ... despair and the other faith” (44). To experience God’s fierce 
fires and yet to trust in Him is the only way out of the sore agony of the 
present tribulation. These are but a few basic thoughts gleaned from the 
brochures by way of illustration. To be just to the writers of whom the 
guides speak, the student must study their own works, which often is a 
difficult and thankless task. In a general way the guides show how little 
men can know of true theology when they drift away from the safe moor- 
ings of Scripture. Each brochure contains a biographical sketch of the 
person whom it treats and a list of his works; for this the reader is 
cordially grateful. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


REFORMED DOGMATICS. By Heinrich Heppe. Revised and edited by Ernst 
Bizer (1934); Foreword by Karl Barth (1935). English Translation 
by G. T. Thompson. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 1950. 
721 plus XIV pages, 6X9. 50s. net. 

Heinrich Heppe, professor of Reformed theology at Marburg from 1844 
until 1879, until the confessional controversy an intimate friend of the 
staunch Lutheran and fellow townsman Vilmar, and one of the most pro- 
lific writers of the German Reformed Church, published his Dogmatics in 
1861. In reality it is a “citation-dogmatics,” since Heppe supports his brief 
dogmatical theses with direct and indirect quotations from leading Re- 
formed theologians. In structure, Heppe’s book reminds one of the Wal- 
ther-Baier Compendium Theologiae positivae. Heppe’s theology is in the 
tradition of the mediating Reformed theologians of the West German 
provinces Baden, Hesse, Westphalia. Heppe was opposed to the Calvinistic 
doctrine of the two decrees and leaned toward a Melanchthonian synergism 
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(cf. especially his views on the image of God, p. 312, and the imsitio in 
Christum, 520 f.). In the preface Barth remarks: “According to him 
{Heppe], wonderful to relate, not Calvin, but Melanchthon must have been 
the father of Reformed theology.” It seems, however, as also Barth points 
out, that Heppe was deeply influenced by the theology of Cocceius, the 
father of the Reformed covenant theology, so dominant in Westminster 
and Presbyterian theology. Cocceius objected to the traditional ecclesiastical 
systematic patterns and terminology and presented all theology under two 
covenants, the one of works and the righteousness of the Law and the other 
of grace. Heppe describes the first covenant as follows: “As God’s creature 
man possessed nothing but the duty of obedience to God, without being 
able to raise any claim to enjoy blessed communion with Him. At the same 
time, as a creature in God’s image man was made capable of and appointed 
to such communion by God Himself, since God wished to ensure this to 
him by entering into a covenant relation with man. Consequently man 
as a creature in God’s image was created for covenant communion with 
God.” (P. 281.) In the second covenant God “resolved not to let judgment 
take effect immediately, but to use Adam’s fall as a means to a new and 
higher revelation of His nature, and to turn to the fallen world in the glory 
of his forgiving love and redeeming grace” (p. 371). In 28 chapters 
Heppe presents this mediating type of Reformed dogmatics. Since the 
subject matter is presented almost exclusively in quotations from stand- 
ard Reformed theologians, the book is somewhat encyclopedic in nature. 
This feature, however, does not make the text as forbidding as one might 
first suspect. Barth informs us that in 1924, when he was confronted with 
the assignment of teaching Dogmatics at Goettingen, he found in Heppe a 
good teacher whose book had “both form and substance.” The English 
translator entertains the hope that Heppe will help in bringing theological 
students in England back to “orthodox” Reformed theology. It is indeed 
a thesaurus of Reformed dogmatics. F. E. MAYER 


THE CROSS FOR EVERY DAY. By Richard R. Caemmerer and Jaroslav 
J. Pelikan. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 1951. 
113 pages, 5¥axX7¥2. $1.50 net. 

These sermons and meditations were delivered by the authors in var- 
ious churches during the season of Lent in 1951. True to the title of 
the volume, they represent conscious and purposeful attempts on the part 
of their authors to relate the task and activities of daily living to the re- 
demptive and sanctifying Cross of Jesus Christ. Each sermon is an earnest 
and sympathetic appeal to the heart, each is evangelical and a Christ- 
centered source of comfort and strength, and each is an ardent entreaty for 
the living of the distinct, unworldly Christian life which is rooted and 
anchored in the holy, infallible Word of God. Those whose thinking is 
not very spiritual and Christ-centered will at times find it difficult to follow; 
the same might be said of those who are out of sympathy with the message 
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and reasoning employed by the authors. One must pause at times to 
ponder the words and insights of the authors. The Lenten sermon, with 
its uniquely powerful message, can be an excellent vehicle of the Holy 
Ghost and as such can well be related, as is the case in the present volume, 
not only to the supremely important doctrine of justification, but also to 
the sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit. The very titles of their sermons 
point to the fact that Professors Caemmerer and Pelikan had this in mind; 
we mention only a few of their titles (themes) and the texts upon which 
they are based: “Marital Love and the Love of the Cross” (Eph. 5:25-30), 
“Peace of Mind and Peace of God” (John 14:23-27), “Lust for Success and 
the Suffering Servant” (Luke 22:24-30), “His Death Redeems from Sin” 
(Eph. 1:6-7), “His Death Moves to Love for Others” (1 John 3:16). 
Those who have heard the authors preach will have no difficulty hearing 
them mentally while they read the sermons; this, we believe, is proof of 
their vitality and interesting character. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


LITURGIE UND LEBENDIGE GEMEINDE. By Berthold von Schenk. Johannes 
Stauda Verlag, Kassel, 1951. 40 pages, 534 X8%. $1.00 net. 

In their original form and version the four chapters included in this 
provocative pamphlet were four lectures delivered by its author in July, 
1949, at the University in Marburg, Germany. The lectures were delivered 
at the request of the theological faculty of said university. According to 
the Foreword, written by Kirchenrat Karl Bernhard Ritter of Marburg, 
they were received with a steadily growing interest by members of the 
faculty and student body. The repetitious character of the present 
publication is no doubt attributable to the fact that Pastor von Schenk 
saw many new and additional faces before him each time he presented 
another of his four addresses; its repetitious character is due likely also to 
the author's intent of thus lending force and emphasis to the expression 
of his personal opinion, that in the Eucharist may be found the panacea 
needed to cure the ills of the Church of our day. Pastor von Schenk is 
by no means the first to make great claims for the Sacrament of the 
Altar. While pointing to the disastrous ills of Lutheranism in Germany, 
Hermann Sasse, whom we have not learned to regard as an extremist, had 
in mind the tragic underemphasis of the Lord’s Supper when he stated 
in one of his publications: “Wo das Herz leidet, da leidet der ganze K6rper.” 
Many in our own midst are decidedly of the opinion that, despite the 
regular and frequent preaching of sermons, church and congregational life 
are often phlegmatic and inanimate because of lack of vital and active in- 
terest in the blessed, life-giving Eucharist. However, unlike such of our 
own ranks and unlike Dr. Hermann Sasse, Pastor von Schenk is avowedly a 
sacramentalist. The sacramentalist (an unfortunate name!) usually prefers 
to go the full limit; his hopes for spiritual life and efficacy are centered in 
the Sacraments, and the sermon is often relatively unimportant to him. 
Happily, however, Liturgie und lebendige Gemeinde is not directed against 
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On the other hand, sacramentalism is in no small measure a reaction 
against divorcing the Sacrament of Holy Communion from the preaching 
of God’s Word. Sacramentalism usually goes hand in hand with liturgism 
(German: Liturgismus). Both are frequently a revulsion against unevan- 
gelical, pedantic, crude, and anticultural preaching and church activity 
which stunt and corrode the spiritual life and development of people. Also 
in such unfortunate and disastrous surroundings do we find a serious 
disregard of much Scriptural injunction, of various declarations of the 
Lutheran Confessions, and of the Lutheran ideal. There is not much that 
can be said in justifiable self-defense when Pastor von Schenk rightly in- 


the sermon; the author even has a word or two to say in its favor. Never- sists 
theless, his sacramentalism asserts itself on every page of his publication; and 
he makes no attempt to conceal it, and he prefers to be unafraid to say what buil 
he thinks, come what may. con 
Sacramentalism may easily be traced back to the patristic age of the - 
Christian Church. Literature written in its defense almost invariably quotes how 
more frequently from the patristic writings of the Church than from the the 
New Testament Canon. This causes many, including the present re- defi 
viewer, much concern; while we in no wise wish to belittle the importance, nes 
the efficacy, and the God-given power and blessings of the Sacrament of “~ 
Holy Communion, we cannot overlook that, despite the evident sincerity of the 
its advocates, sacramentalism too often has an insidious way of brushing bas 
aside the Word and belittling the importance of Christian confessionalism tak 
and doctrine, including the Scripture doctrine of Holy Communion itself. - 
Well-known passages of Holy Writ (e. g., Psalm 119; Luke 11:28; John of 
8:31; Col. 3:16) come to our mind and keep us from sharing opinions hy 
of sacramentalists which are often as exclusive as they are extreme. ct 
We recall, too, that it is the Word which helps to make the Sacraments S 
what they are and which gives them the power they have. We cannot for- he 
get and ignore what happened in the sermonless Middle Ages in the Roman rT 
Catholic Church, in the Eastern Orthodox Church, and in certain branches 
of the Anglican Church. We have good reasons for refusing to throw over- 
board the trenchant expressions and keen theological insights of a Martin 
Luther and of other eminent men of the Church whose theology was as 
profound as it was Christocentric. Likewise the Scriptural, sensible, and A 
astute statements and declarations of our Lutheran Confessional Writings h 
have left an indelible and discriminating impress upon our hearts and li 
intellect; they have also carefully avoided unbalancing us, warping our E 
consciences, and deadening our spirit. Lack of discipline invariably results h 
the moment we brush aside the Word and the sermon, whether it be in the f 
interest of sacrainentalism or for some other reason, whether it be done V 
intentionally or unintentionally. It is often very difficult for sacramentalists f 
to arrive at this conclusion with us because they themselves are so com- I 
pletely sold on the idea that in sacramentalism alone lies the hope of the ! 
Church. { 
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sists (p. 35) that much church activity of our day is hardly sacred, edifying, 
and spiritualizing in character, or when he points out (p.22) that church 
buildings are often nothing more than assembly halls in which religious 
convocations of some sort take place which certainly do not breathe the 
spirit of worship, reverence, and devotion. Liturgie und lebendige Gemeinde, 
however, often forces the reader to wonder how its author would define 
the words Kirche and Gemeinde; but it also forces us to ask how we would 
define these terms and what we consider desirable attributes of a living church 
and of her liturgy. If we desire not sacramentalism, what do we desire in 
its place? If better sermons are included, what makes them better? We put 
these questions because many consecrated Christian people are seeking a 
haven of refuge not in parish houses equipped with bowling alleys, billiard 
tables, basketball floors, and rooms reserved for card games, but in the sanc- 
tuary of the Lord, in church services in which they may behold the beauty 
of the Lord and enquire, in His temple, in Word and Sacrament, in good 
hymns, churchly choral song and organ music, and among people to whom 
Christian fellowship and universal priesthood mean more than social inter- 
course and pleasant chatter. Liturgie und lebendige Gemeinde can be of 
help to us in thinking along these lines. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


THE CHURCH AND CONTEMPORARY CHANGE. By G. Bromley Oxnam. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950. 132 pages, 512 x84. 
$2.50. 

Bishop Oxnam has probably taken more vilification than any other 
American on the charge that he is pro-Communist. The charge is based on 
his defense of social planning, and his attack upon evils in the capita- 
listic system. This book, which comprises lectures delivered both at the 
Pacific School of Religion and the Chicago Theological Seminary, sets out 
his principles in detail. It is, in effect, a restating of the manifesto of the 
Amsterdam Assembly on the relation of the Church to society. “Christians 
who bow God out of the economic life and who insist that God’s laws are 
not relevant to the economic order are in fact practical atheists and in no 
position to condemn the avowed atheism of Communists” (p. 28). “A 
revival of religion, in which the regenerating power of God’s love and for- 
giveness, righteousness and justice, is let loose in the world, and by which 
the individual heart is changed and our political, social, and economic life 
becomes Christian in spirit and practice, is the most certain way to contain 
Communism, to conquer in the name of Christ, and to preserve freedom 
for our children and our children’s children” (p. 29). Despite his pre- 
occupation with his social theme, Dr. Oxnam can say: “The primary task 
of the Christian therefore continues to be one of evangelism in which the 
individual accepts Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, becomes a new man in 
Christ Jesus, and moves out in cooperation with his fellow Christians to 
build an economic life more in accord with the will of God as revealed in 
Christ” (p. 83 f.). He states repeatedly that Christianity is not to be bound 
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to any economic system. He is, however, much committed to the concern — 
of the Christian for economic life. He describes the Christian advocating a 
plan for the rehabilitation of a river system, not approaching the issue with 
“the dogmatism of the Capitalist, . . . Communist, . . . or Socialist,” but 
“in terms of the religion of Jesus” (p. 103). Basic to his thinking, which 
in this volume extends also over the problems of separation of Church and 
State and resistance to the encroachments of Rome, seems frequently to be 
a doctrine of individualism as opposed to the State and therefore a loss of 
content to the concept of the individual as God’s man, through Christ and 
the Spirit, linked with the body of Christ. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE LUTHERAN ANNUAL, 1952. By O. A. Dorn, Editor; Armin Schroeder, 
Statistical Editor; and John E. Herrmann, Guest Editor. Concordia 
Publishing House, St.Louis, Mo. 280 pages, 814X514. 50 cents. 


AMERIKANISCHER KALENDER FUER DEUTSCHE LUTHERANER AUF DAS 
JAHR 1952. By J. T. Mueller, Literary Editor, and Armin Schroeder, 
Statistical Editor. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 280 
pages, 842X51%. 50 cents. 


Again the publication of these two volumes not only reminds us that 
another year of grace has arrived, but also shows us how God has blessed 
our Church in the past. All the parishes and institutions of our Church 
are listed, and a complete roster of all pastors, teachers, and other profes--- 
sional church workers, with their addresses, puts these Kingdom servants 
within mailing or telephoning distance of every member of our Church. 

Though the bulk of the contents is identical in both volumes, the thirty 
pages of literary materials are, of course, different. The Annual describes 
various phases of the Church’s work; the Kalender presents edifying stories 
and poems. The bilingual reader will enjoy the literary sections of both. 

It is surprising that at the present cost of printing the price has not been 
raised, though the size of each volume has been increased by eight pages. 
At a dollar each these volumes would be a bargain. L. W. SPITZ 


INDIA, GIVE ME THINE HEART. By Isabel L. Pettit. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, Boston. 189 pages, 536X734. $2.50. 


“This is Christian ‘historical fiction’ at its best,” says the note on the 
jacket of this book, and we agree. It is the story of an Indian church worker 
of the last century, Sabbu David, and his faithful Christian wife, Antoniam- 
mal. Miss Pettit drew upon available facts concerning the lives of these 
two people and has succeeded in weaving these together into a story that 
grips the reader. The authoress used many fine poems to grace the narrative, 
most of them being from her own pen. Indian customs have been neatly 
woven into the fabric of the book, and we have been given a peep into 
Christian family life in an Indian home. E. C. ZIMMERMANN 








